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WHEN IOWA TOOK TO THE AIR 
By Emory H. ENGLISH 


From its very inception interest in aviation and its 
vast possbilities was greater by far among the mechanics 
and machinists of the towns in rural areas like Iowa 
than in the cities of the country. The young man with 
run of a machine shop, the handy repair man who came 
to the rescue of the housewife’s washing machine that 
would not work, the farmer’s ailing binder or threshing 
machine, or the townsman’s broken bicycle, evidenced 
his genius in their restoration to operation. It was such 
as he who had early dreams and plans of constructing 
a light machine that could be propelled in the air. With 
mechanical bent, creative genius, and a persistence that 
knew no defeat, these embryo aviators gave hours of 
study and effort to elementary aeronautics long before 
many people believed, or came to realize, that aviation 
was having its beginning. Often they were garage men 
expert in auto driving, who learned the rudiments of 
flying the hard way. 


After trial upon trial and disappointments without 
number, these venturesome young men became more 
adept, and their frail crafts at last responded to 
their guidance. As they were able to rise in flights 
their biplane exhibitions secured for them substantial 
sums offered at county fairs. But too frequently the 
crackups sustained in impromptu landings damaged their 
planes, if not maiming or killing outright the flyer him- 
self. The more capable men gradually overcame these 
handicaps and endured the rigors and routine of barn- 
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storming tours, giving exhibitions almost daily. This 
was common during the period of 1910 and 1912. More 
recently one of those old 1910 biplanes gave an exhibition 
flight at a Sheldon air show on August 18, 1940. Clem 
Houcamp entertained a big crowd. He said the pusher 
model exhibited was the oldest still in use, but was a 
“tough thing to handle” in a stiff breeze. 


As early as 1899 W. Frank Brinton, of Washington, 
Iowa, the local inventor, conceived the idea of construct- 
ing a blimp, an airship lighter than air. After he had 
perfected his machine with the help of Oscar Solbrig, he 
advertised an exhibition to be given at the Washington 
county fair grounds on September 22, that year. The 
event was a failure, the reason given being the non- 
arrival of the gas generators for the balloon. Eight 
thousand people were disappointed. A second attempt 
resulted in the bursting of Brinton’s balloon, and it 
never was flown. Then he set to work upon another 
model, which he planned would do away with the balloon 
part of his contrivance. He claimed that he had a new 
principle for the lifting of his airship which would be an 
innovation. No later account of his being succesful or 
otherwise has been obtainable. 


Mute but adequate testimony to the early stages of 
development of aviation is the flimsy type of airplane 
housed for a long time in the Davenport museum, the 
first plane built in Davenport. It was constructed and 
flown by a Davenport resident, Lieut. Oscar A. Solbrig. 
The plane weighed 800 pounds with the lieutenant 
aboard, and could get away quicker and ascend straight- 
er than the modern heavier types. Perhaps Solbrig 
acquainted more Iowans with the actual mechanics of 
flying in the early stages of experimenting with the 
heavier than air machines than any other man in that 
era. He lived at Washington, Iowa, ten years, and then 
moved to Davenport in the nineties. In his machine 
shop at Washington he had assisted Frank Brinton with 
his small blimp in 1899. This experience fired Solbrig’s 
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imagination and was responsible for his entering avia- 
tion work. 


He became interested actively in 1911 when he entered 
the school and learned to fly at Curtiss field, North 
Island, California, and had studied the building angle in 
a plane factory at Hammondsport, New York, learning 
the mechanics of constructing airplanes. He built a 
push type ship at his home one winter and assembled it 
in the spring. With it he gave exhibitions in flying all 
over the country, and his wife became the first woman 
airplane mechanic in the United States, also serving as 
business manager during his barnstorming tours, which 
then were most popular in Iowa. At What Cheer, Iowa, 
one time he took off before a crowd of 10,000 people 
that thronged the field and forced him to stay aloft 
thirty minutes, instead of the usual ten minutes. 


Solbrig was credited with being the first man to put 
brakes on airplane wheels, and always sought to improve 
his plane’s mechanics. He also was one of the first men 
to prove that airplanes were dependable apparatus that 
would fly year in and year out carrying mail and pas- 
sengers. His planes may have been the first actually 
seen by thousands of Iowans. The early planes usually 
“cracked up,” and the people assembled “to see the pilot 
killed,” and not really to witness the airplane fly. He 
remained an aviator until well into 1917 when he re- 
tired, returning to the machine shop as a mechanic. 


And at Red Oak, George West was another that de- 
voted early efforts toward successful mastery of the air. 


An intelligent and determined figure among Iowa’s 
earliest aviators, who always comes to mind when the 
struggles and successes of those flying mechanics are 
considered, was Billy Robinson, of Grinnell. As a boy 
he haunted the repair man’s shop and grew into a job 
that developed his flare for mechanics. Like others, 
bicycles were his first hobby and the simple one-cylinder 
auto was the next subject of interest. Long before the 
advent of World War I he was toying with the idea of a 
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flying machine, and the rapid development of aviation 
as an adjunct to the armed forces, rekindled his en- 
thusiasm. He had become a partner in ownership of the 
repair shop, and did some experimentation with build- 
ing an aeroplane engine. With his partner, Charlie 
Hink, an engine was built that finally exploded, but 
later they perfected a motor that had merit and utility, 
and credited with becoming a pattern for modern air- 
planes. 

Robinson then built a flying machine, a monoplane of 
his own design. He gave exhibitions at the fair grounds, 
and later traveled with a show exhibiting the sixty- 
horse power motor and the plane, though immediately 
he did not attempt any flights. Then trained by Max 
Lily, experienced aviator, spending a year in Florida, he 
became an instructor in an aviation school in Chicago 
in 1911, returning to Grinnell in 1913. Perfecting his 
plane he made many flights in central Iowa, but finally 
was killed in a flight on March 11, 1916, near Ewart, 
Iowa, seeking to break the perpendicular record which 
then was 17,000 feet. Previously Robinson had been 
up 13,000 feet, and the year previous had established a 
new non-stop flight record from Des Moines to Kentland, 
Indiana. In this last ascent his heart became affected by 
the thin air of the high altitude reached, causing him 


to lose control of his muscles and therefore unable to 
handle his machine. 


AVIATION GERM INVADES DES MOINES 

In 1906 visitors and citizens in Des Moines witnessed 
an airship “wing its flight from the state fair grounds to 
the capitol and back again”; but it was not until 1911 
that heavier than aircraft were demonstrated at the 
state fair. Two Wright biplanes were flown each day 
that year. Not until ten years later did the fair crowds 
see Ruth Law transferring from an auto to an airplane 
in flight. And in 1927 the Iowa fair was visited by 
both Lindberg and Chamberlain, who had made heroic 
flights over the Atlantic ocean to Europe and awed the 
crowds that surged about them. 
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The airship fever hit Des Moines with distinct force 
on June 2, 1911, as it had not done prevously. The 
aviation germ fastened into the systems of more than 
a thousand spectators at Hyperion Club golf field north- 
west of the city, who watched René Simon and René 
Barrier of the Moisant International Aviators company 
as they flirted with the air currents and gave a splendid 
exhibition of daring air work. Capt. J. J. Frisbie also 
made more restricted flights with his new Curtiss- 
Moisant biplane, which really was not well broken in, 
having flown it for the first time only a week previous 
at Sioux City, resulting in a bad fall there. The whole 
city was thrilled with the accounts of the flights. The 
entire hill had been dotted with spectators, and on the 
rise in front of the Hyperion club house were parked 
150 automobiles. Flying records were rehashed and 
the tragic deaths of John B. Moisant, Arch Hoxey and 
Ralph Johnstone recalled. 


A. C. Beech did some early flying in Iowa. As an 
aviator at Oelwein on October 2, 1912, he made a flight 
in which he narrowly escaped injury. He had raised his 
biplane to 1,500 to 2,000 feet and circled the little city 
and fair grounds. Also, he made successful flights at 
the state fair grounds that year. 


W. K. “Ken” Jay built his own airplane in Mason City 
in 1909, thereby becoming known as one of Iowa’s earliest 
aviation enthusiasts. His efforts to fly and later exploits - 
there are recalled by the elder citizens of Mason City. 
He removed to Texas and in 1917 and 1918 was civilian 
instructor in the U. S. army aviation school at Dallas, 
after which he was associated with the Springfield Air- 
craft company at Springfield, Mass. Returning to Texas 
for a time, he then removed to California and became 
associated with Fred E. Keeler, also a former Mason 
City man. They interested Lockheed and Northrop and 
organized the Northrop Aircraft company, which was 
later sold to the Douglas Aircraft company. They had 
been financed by William Randolph Hearst in the de- 
velopment of their company, which manufactured ex- 
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clusively military aircraft for the United States govern- 
ment and South American countries, a metal type plane 
being one of those constructed. After disposing of his 
plane interests Jay located on an extensive Arizona 
ranch, but also maintained a home in Pacific Palisades 
near Los Angeles, despite the 650 miles to his ranch 
where he spent considerable time. 


ELY’S SPECTAULAR FLIGHTS 


Another air-inspired garage worker, afterward be- 
coming known as the best auto driver in Iowa, holding 
automobile speed records, became enamored with the 
aeroplane. After witnessing in November, 1909, Charles 
K. Hamilton make a spectacular flight at Portland, 
Oregon, he decided that he also could do it. This was 
Eugene B. Ely, born on a farm east of Williamsburg, 
Iowa, October 22, 1886, who moved with his parents to 
Davenport, when six years old, residing there twelve 
years. His parents were Nathan D. Ely, an attorney 
and a colonel in World War I, and Emma Harrington, 
married at Williamsburg, and resided at 124 Thirteenth 
street, Davenport. Lured by the facination of the auto- 
mobile young Ely went into a garage and left school in 
1903. Quickly he became a car driver and ultimately 
an expert. In 1904 went to San Francisco and in 1906 
drove a car in rescue work of the great earthquake and 
fire, there displaying daring and courage that later 
wrought out his destiny as a great aviator. 


Engaged in operating an auto stage line from Northern 
California to Oregon, he became infatuated with avia- 
tion, and bought an old Curtiss plane, wrecking it in 
learning to fly. But he persisted and decided he was in 
the business to stay. Afterwards, with his wife who was 
also an aviator by that time, he traveled, giving ex- 
hibitions and doing “stunt” flying. To secure profes- 
sional instruction in 1909 he entered a training school 
conducted by Glen H. Curtiss. An apt pupil, he soon 
became a favored driver, acquiring a clear understand- 
ing of the requirements of aerial navigation, as well 
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as experience in the profession of mastering the air. 
His developed skill and intrepid daring caused Curtiss 
to attach him to the Curtiss Exhibition company en- 
gaged in demonstrating Curtiss built planes. 


At Minneapolis in May 1910, he came into prominence, 
when three students working under the Curtiss com- 
pany having failed to carry out an exhibition contract 
there, Ely made a start in flight in less than eighty 
yards, at that time the record, and received an extra 
bonus of $500 for his feat. As a result the company 
behind the Curtiss factory signed a long time contract 
with young Ely. As a professional aviator this Iowa 
boy won many laurels, but several times narrowly es- 
caped death, only his remarkably cool head and steady 
hands saving him. 


Under the Curtiss contract Ely volunteered to demon- 
strate to the U. S. navy department that aeroplanes 
could be used with practicability as scouts at sea. On 
November 14, 1910, Ely made a daring flight from the 
deck of the cruiser Birmingham across the bay at Hamp- 
ton Roads, Virginia, thus springing into natonal promin- 
ence and becoming an epoc maker in the development of 
aviation as a useful adjunct to the U. S. navy. This 
Iowa-born young man, a month previous practically un- 
known, except among personal associates and those who 
had witnessed his exhibition flights, sprung from the 
obscure level of an exhibition aviator to a position of 
international renown. His successful five-mile flight 
from vessel to land demonstrated to the navy department 
the usefulness to them of an aeroplane scout machine 
operated by a competent and experienced aviator like 
Ely. The plane Ely used to make the flight was the 
same one which Glen Curtiss used on his flight from 
Albany to New York, called the “Hudson Flyer.” 


It was freely predicted by navy officials that as a 
result of Ely’s exploit the navies of the world would 
goon take the aeroplane into consideration when mapping 
out plans for action. The details of this flight were ex- 
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tremely interesting and merit recording. That Mon- 
day afternoon at 3:16 Ely darted from the deck of the 
Birmingham and shot down to the water, making a 
drop of eighty feet. The salt water and spray splashed 
into his face and spectators on the ship thought he would 
fail. Though blinded, Ely would not turn back. His 
plane shot up, up into the air and attained the height 
of 500 feet. Three minutes later he had reached the 
distant ground, sprung into international fame, and had 
won the $5,000 prize offered by John Barry Ryan for the 
first flight of a mile or more from any ship to land. 
His wife, Mabel Hall, of San Francisco, also became an 
aviator, and was just as enthusiastic about the science 
of flying as the husband. 


Ely’s reputation grew tremendously, until he was re- 
garded as the outstanding flyer from nativity of Iowa. 
Now considered one of the top group he was classed 
with Lincoln Beechy, Charles K. Hamilton, J. C. Mars, 
Hugh Robinson and C. C. Witmer, winning his share of 
races with these aces of the air. Though careful and 
always prudent Ely still enjoyed the thrills experienced in 
his early “stunt” flying, and occasionally indulged in 
them again. On October 19, 1911, at the Macon, Georgia, 
state fair he was engaged with others in a seven-day 
series of exhibitions, ill-fated for him, for his old reck- 
less daring caused him to take chances that resulted in 
a dip that caused his plane to crash to the ground, 
killing him almost instantly. It was a tragic ending 
for the celebrated young flyer who long held the admira- 
tion of his home state as well as the whole country. 


IoWAN FLIES THE ATLANTIC 


But it was Clarence Chamberlain of Denison who be- 
came Iowa’s own celebrated ocean flyer when first he 
made the longest non-stop flight to Germany, forced 
down near Hisleben, 110 miles southeast of Berlin, in 
an early morning landing on June 6, 1927. His plane, 
originally the Bellance, but rechristened the Columbia, 
was in perfect condition, but out of fuel. This was the 
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second leg of the flight, the water jump having been 
covered in just twenty-one hours. Two weeks previous 
Charles Lindberg had reached the Irish coast in 17 
hours and fifteen minutes. The American Ambassador, 
Jacob Gould Schurman, went to the Berlin airdome to 
meet Chamberlain and Charles Levine who accompanied 
him, they having refueled the plane and journeyed on to 
Berlin. 


While Lindberg’s exploit had secured first recognition, 
wild enthusiaism again swept over this country upon 
receipt of the news of Chamberlain’s successful arrival 
at Berlin and his big reception at the German capital. 
There had been feverish intensity exhibited in awaiting 
the news of the flight. Chamberlain’s parents had kept 
vigil at the Associated Press office at Omaha and were 
overjoyed and relieved when word of the frequent sight- 
ings of the plane over England were received. At the 
home town of Denison, Iowa, the populace went wild 
with enthusiasm, the streets paraded and _ bonfires 
lighted. It developed that Chamberlain had lost his 
way in a heavy Atlantic fog, and suddenly had dropped 
from the clouds over a European city, and a short time 
later landed near Eisleben. 


In New York Mrs. Wylda Chamberlain was given a 
check for $15,000 from the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce to carry to her husband, and accompanied by Mrs. 
Grace Levine, wife of the backer of the flight, started 
upon a ten-day trip to Berlin, which had taken their 
husbands less than two days to cover. 


Lieut. Gov. Clem Kimball journeyed from Council 
Bluffs to Denison and congratulated Mr. and Mrs. E. 
C. Chamberlain who had returned home to join with 
the local friends of “Chuck” and the family in the com- 
munity celebration. Young Chamberlain’s youthful 
rides, familiar to all his townsmen admirers, were 
featured in the parade. First came a baby carriage, 
then a tricycle, followed by a bicycle, a motorcycle and 
an automobile. His last famous ride was depicted by a 
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miniature airplane held aloft from a slowly moving car. 
“We knew he could do it,” and “It took an Iowa boy to 
do it” were printed on standards and carried in the 
parade. 


Denison enjoyed to the uttermost another big day 
when Clarence returned home in August, greeting him 
joyously and according high honors of having become 
a state and national hero. A modest young man always, 
he was becomingly so in his unaffected conduct among 
his friends and neighbors. Later he was a guest at the 
Iowa state fair and was lionized and applauded where- 
ever he was seen. 


In Denison the father was a jeweler and a watch- 
maker, owned the first automobile driven there—an 
Oldsmobile with one cylinder, which Clarence quickly 
learned to operate. Later he was a motorcycle per- 
former in a carnival airdrome, accomplishing most 
difficult acts with an ease that seemed remarkable. After 
graduating in the Denison high school in 1911, Clarence 
entered Iowa State college at Ames in 1912, continuing 
in the electrical engineering course for two years, which 
he did not complete because of having established a 
motorcycle and auto parts business at Denison, and 
serving as a chauffeur. During a trip west in 1915, 
he witnessed a flying boat at San Diego giving pas- 
sengers trips at $25.00 each. He was intrigued with 
the exhibition. 

Then came the World war in 1917 and young Cham- 
berlain entered the U. S. training school in aeronautics 
at Champaign, Illinois, and began his flying in 1918; 
but from his station at Hoboken, New Jersey, in Novem- 
ber of that year, he and others of the members of his 
squadron awaiting orders, heard the news of the sign- 
ing of the armistice. In July following he resigned 
from the army, but continued his interest in flying, 
acting as a pilot for photographers for a time, and 
eventually did some work in reconditioning surplus army 
planes, and piloting. Then came some durance flights, 
and with Bert Acosta made a new world record of 51 
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hours, 11 minutes and 25 seconds. Dreams of a Paris 
flight enthused him, finally developing into the reward 
of his ambitions in company with Charles Levine. 


In 1928 Chamberlain was appointed Aeronautic En- 
gineer of New York City to act as consultant on the 
construction of the municipal airport on Barren island, 
from which position he launched companies operating 
factories, constructing airports and establishing flying 
schools. 


HARTMAN LENDS LEADERSHIP 


Perhaps no other man is more entitled to credit as 
one who aided in development of aviation and location 
of airports in Iowa than Art J. Hartman, of Burling- 
ton, a veteran of the air. The history of aviation in his 
home city is largely that of his own activities and those 
in which he had a major part. To this continuous back- 
ground new chapters are being added, for Hartman is 
still alive and as enthusiastic an air man as in the years 
gone by. 


The earliest flying machine to appear in Burlington 
was piloted by Harry Atwood, who made a flight down 
the Mississippi river in 1913. Ruth Law exhibited her 
plane there at the fair grounds in 1914. Both are still 
living and members of the “Early Bird” fraternity, in 
which Hartman claims seniority without dispute. Many 
other noted aviators since have visited Burlington 
and were well known to Hartman. Among them were 
R. G. Fowler, who made the first east-west flight from 
coast-to-coast in 1911, in fifty-three days. Others of 
note were Art Gobel, first pilot to fly from California 
to Honolulu; Amelia Earhart, who lost her life in a 
Pacific flight; Wiley Post, who with Will Rogers was 
killed in a crash in Alaska; Martin Johnson, aviator 
and explorer, who traveled with his wife in their private 
plane; Jimmie Doolittle, who more recently led the U. S. 
bomber raid on Tokio; Roscoe Turner, who set the air- 
time record between Los Angeles and Cleveland; Frank 
Hawk, who established a coast-to-coast time mark, and 
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was killed about ten years ago, besides countless others 
of less celebrity among Hartman’s aviator acquaint- 
ances. 


He was a boilermaker by trade, to whom the adventure 
of upper air had an appeal since boyhood. He left 
Burlington in 1903, and hired out as a parachute jumper 
from hot air balloons at fairs and carnivals. In 1907 
he made many flights with the Goddard airship, a 
lighter than aircraft 64 feet long and 17 feet wide. He 
quit ballooning in 1909, and got in touch with Wright — 
brothers, learning ali he could from them, and built 
himself a plane. It flew, but not so high, but was off 
the ground, and that was something then. Continuing 
his experiments and exploits Hartman joined with Herb 
Cellar in 1919, and bought a Jenny plane, with L. D. 
Rockwell, World War I flyer, as pilot. In 1927 the 
Burlington Airplane company was formed by Hartman, 
and with Art Logan, launched into the business of 
building ships, calling them the Hartman plane, em- 
bodying a number of innovations of his own invention. 
Later the company was incorporated by a group of 
Burlington men with Hartman as its president. He 
was instrumental in locating several airports, principal- 
ly upon the Agency road, and finally became manager 
of the Burlington municipal airport. 


According to Lester P. Barlow, former Clear Lake, 
Iowa, inventor and enginer, who attained renown in 1940 
for his liquid oxygen bomb, and at one time attached 
to the bombing division of the Glen L. Martin Aircraft 
Co., of Baltimore, his brother, Floyd Barlow, piloted the 
first airplane flown in Iowa in 1912. The Barlows and 
their boys were residents of Clear Lake for fifteen and 
more years, some relatives still living there. 


Lincoln Beechy did a great deal of “stunt” flying in 
Iowa, and was one of the better known early flyers. 
He performed in aerial exhibitions flying at the Iowa 
state fair in 1915. At that time the engine on his bi- 
plane was between the wings and the propeller behind 
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them, the pilot sitting in a chair-like seat out in front 
of the lower wing, like shown in the illustration pre- 
ceeding this article. The machine was constructed as 
a sort of framework with nothing enclosed. Not many 
months later Beechy fell into San Francisco bay while 
making a flight and was drowned. 


Two Iowa men were issued civilian flying licenses in 
May, 1919. They were Lieut. Earl Kenneth Campbell, 
of Strawberry Point, and Lieut. Charles Fred Taylor, 
of Waterloo. The licenses were issued by the joint 
Army and Navy board of Aeronautic Cognizance at 
Washington, D. C. under authority of the proclamation 
of the president on February 28, 1918. The holder was 
permitted to make flights for pleasure and commerce 
in the United States. Both men had previously been 
mustered out of the U. S. air service. 


Col. Art Gobel, the famous Pacific flyer, came to Des 
Moines flying the north and south trail route from 
Minneapolis to Kansas City in May, 1929. This was the 
first trip of the air express from the twin cities of 
Minnesota. Using a Fairchild monoplane owned in 
Des Moines, he had within the daylight interval of 
eleven hours rolled across the turf of Kansas City, Des 
Moines and Minneapolis, and then back through Des 
Moines to Kansas City again, with ample time in each 
city for ceremonies befitting a maiden flight. 


The first privately owned custom-made airplane in 
Iowa was a training biplane bought of the government 
at Minneapolis for $8,000, by Lieut. H. G. Donaldson 
and his brother, Lieut. F. A. Donaldson, of Milford, both 
of whom had been in U. S. aviation service. Soon after 
getting their discharge from service they learned of. the 
sale to be had, and made the purchase in March 1919, 
driving the plane to their home town in Dickinson coun- 
ty in two hours, delighting the home folks by “taking 
them up.” Airplane rides over the Okobojis became 
the summer sport at Milford. The machine was equipped 
with every appliance used by the aviation division of 
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the U. S. army. “I don’t see why Uncle Sam didn’t 
put at least one flying field up in Iowa—God’s country— 
instead of two-thirds of them in Texas—No Man’s 
Land,” said Lieut. H. 'G. Donaldson, as he calmly stepped 
out of the newly-purchased airplane when he and his 
brother arrived at Milford. 


The early coast-to-coast flyers faced freezing weather 
crossing the Rocky mountains, three being killed in 
accidents during the first continental flight. Groups 
of airmen bound both east and west stopped at the 
Herring field, at the north limits of Des Moines, oper- 
ated by W. B. Swaney, himself.a flyer, making careful 
landings enroute because of the heavy rains encoun- 
tered which made landing fields soggy and dangerous. 
Forty-seven machines started on the flight from the 
east at Mineola, October 9, 1919, and fifteen entered 
the trial flight from San Francisco, many of which 
were forced out of the race, or waited over fer repairs 
at various cities. The object of these flights was time, 
reliability and endurance test of planes used. 


AIR MAIL SERVICE ESTABLISHED 


The first airmail flight in the United States took 
place on May 15, 1918. It was Lieut. Torsy H. Webb, 
in a little Curtiss biplane that rode over Belmont park, 
Long Island, on the first leg of the first U. S. mail 
route, New York to Washington, D. C., via Philadelphia. 
At the same moment in Washington, Lieut. Geo. L. 


Boyle started for Philadelphia on the northward mail 
flight. 


Madeline Hayden, 8228 Ingersoll avenue, employee 
of the Des Moines Register, received the first letter by 
aerial mail service to be delivered in Des Moines. The 
envelope carried a 16-cent U. S. postage stamp of the 
new airplane design. It was postmarked at New York 
Sept. 4, 1918, “Airmail Service, Wash.-N.Y.-Phila.,” 
and arrived at Des Moines at 7 a.m., Sept. 6. It was 
in transit forty-six hours, probably coming by railroad 
mail from Philadelphia. 
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The planning of airmail routes, the flying of the first 
mail planes, and the locating of mail stops that would 
be convenient to transcontinental lines and profitable to 
operate, were all history making and eventful in those 
days of the early twenties. There was some early 
competition between Des Moines and Iowa City for 
the one stop that was first planned between Chicago 
and Omaha. The university town was nearer the half- 
way mark, and the Capital city could furnish more 
mail. 


Capt. Jack Knight was the pilot of the old open cock- 
pit single-engined plane that made the preliminary test 
flight of approximately 700 miles in the midwest sec- 
tion of the transcontinental line in February, 1921. 
It was to be demonstrated that mail could be flown 
both night and day, and he had the night flight. After- 
wards he told how he picked up the mail one night at 
North Platte, Nebraska, and flew 275 miles to Omaha 
without benefit of navigation instruments, radio, or 
any of the other modern developments of aviation. 
Bonfires along the way were the only guide. He and 
a small group of pilots were determined to prove to 
congress that the air mail could be flown at night as 
well as in the day time. 


Arriving at Omaha he learned that on account of the 
bad weather the proposed flight to Cheago had been 
cancelled. Undaunted, and realizing what was at stake, 
he communicated with authorities at Washington, D. C., 
and secured permission to continue the flight. Using 
an automobile road map and a flashlight as his only 
means of navigation, Knight told afterwards of starting 
out only to find the ceiling had dropped 500 feet and 
that a drizzle had set in. 


Following auto headlights on the ground below, 
wondering every minute just how high the Iowa hills 
were, and how tall the grass on those hills might be, 
and with gas enough for three hours, Knight came 
flying over western Iowa. An extremely heavy fog 
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enveloped the vicinity of Des Moines, and because his 
gas was too low to seek landing or turn back, the little 
open plane was pushed on toward the east. When over 
Marengo he had just’ sixteen minutes of gasoline left. 
Then quickly over Iowa City he could not discover a 
landing field after circling the little city several times, 
and with only seven minutes of gas in the tank he 
sighted a railroad fuse burning on the ground in a 
field. Taking it for the landing field, he decided it 
might be the airport and landed his plane. It was the 
airport, but the officials had closed it for the night, 
having been notified that the night flight had been 
abandoned, and it was night watchman having heard 
a plane in the air, quickly lighted the fuse. The act 
saved Knight from a possible crash landing, and en- 
abled him to refuel and proceed to Chicago, arriving 
at day-break, a relief pilot carrying the flight on to 
New York. The night watchman at Iowa City had 
saved the air mail, and Knight’s contention favoring 
night flying vindicated. The demonstration convinced 
Washington authorities that it was possible even though 
hazardous. Since then the progress from the safety 
standpoint, as well as others, has been rapid, and air 
travel has become the safest mode of transportation. 
The art of flying has become the science of flying, 
and trans-Pacific, as well as trans-Atlantic routes, are 


flown with the same accuracy as those over the con- 
tinents. 


Twenty years later Knight, then an employee of the 
United Air Lines, came to special community meetings at 
Iowa City and Des Moines, honoring the anniversary of 
his famous night flight of two decades previous. Civic 
officials, postmasters, air transport employees along 
the San Francisco-New York airway joined in this 
celebration of the transcontinental achievement in 1921. 


DES MOINES GETS AIRMAIL STOP 


Des Moines was first assured of being placed upon 
an airmail route as early as March 10, 1920. Col. Joup 


Ss 
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G. Marrow, of the U. S. war department, was directed 
to come to the city the following week to arrange for 
the landing facilities. The two landing fields then 
suggested were Herring field, on Merle Hay road north 
of the city, and the parade grounds at Fort Des Moines. 
Charles 8. Worth, of the Des Moines Chamber of Com- 
merce, was in Washington, D. C., at the time and had 
secured the co-operation of Congressman C. C. Dowell 
and Secretary E. T. Meredith, of the Agricultural de- 
partment, in accomplishing the action assured. Original 
plans had provided for the inclusion of Des Moines 
as an official stop of the mail planes crossing Iowa 
between Chicago and Omaha. However, the postal 
department changed its plans later without advising 
Des Moines representatives, and on their trial trips 
had made but one stop in the state and that at Iowa 
City. 


Early there was much rivalry. The Greater Iowa 
City committee once filed a petition with the U. S. civil 
aeronautics authority protesting the proposed air route 
linking Minneapolis and St. Louis via Des Moines. 
They sought instead consideration of a route to serve 
Iowa City, Waterloo and Dubuque, Iowa, and Moline, 
Rock Island, Peoria and Springfield, Illinois, alleging 
a much larger population to be served thereby. Hear- 
ings were had, but the route was established through 
Des Moines. 


As a unique airmail parcel a small pig was mailed 
in 1920 from Iowa City to the Congress hotel in Chi- 
cago. 


Actually an airplane bearing mail, piloted by Ruben 
L. Wagner, made the first stop in Des Moines July 1, 
1925, establishing the city as a regular airmail station, 
and assuring interests locally of continued service. 
10,000 automobiles and 40,000 people were in the pas- 
tures along the airfield awaiting the arrival of the plane 
at 9:50 p.m. The welcoming committee was headed by 
James Carss, 94 year old civil engineer, who helped 
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build the first railroad into Des Moines, and rode on 
the “cowcatcher” of the first train into the city, pressed 
forward to greet the winged messenger. A heavy in- 
coming mail was unloaded, and nearly 10,000 letters 
constituted the mail from Des Moines loaded for the 
west. The innovation entailed additional facilities at 
the airport field, with installation of powerful flood 
and search lights. These were installed prior to the 
expected event and had been rushed to completion in 
readiness for the realization of air mail privileges, so 
important to the business and industrial interests of 
the city and state. 


The project for a municipal airport in Des Moines 
was inaugurated in June of 1926, when civic organiza- 
tions put before the city council a demand for action 
on plans to pick a site for a municipal airport. The 
government’s air mail field near the Iowa Power & 
Light Co.’s plant southeast of the city had been aban- 
doned, and Des Moines was actually isolated so far as 
air travel was concerned. And it was on December 13, 
1926, the council signed a five-year lease for the Hanna 
farm out Altoona way. This field was opened in July, 
1927, after the city had expended $12,000 in preparation 
for its use. In 1928 $35,000 was spent for the first 
hanger erected. In 1931 the council purchased the 
Truman Jones farm south of the city, which was dedi- 
cated in 1933. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been expended in creating there the modern airport 
now in use. Similar statements could be recited of 
establishment of other airports in the cities and county 
seats of Iowa, the whole state being dotted with them, 
for all Iowa is now air-minded. 


PLANES AID NEWSGATHERING 


In May, 1928, the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
purchased a Fairchild cabin monoplane and inaugurated 
this air aid in newsgathering and taking pictures over 
the state. Also they had the purpose of demonstrating 
that we were entering definitely into the early stages 
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of a new air age, which has been so significantly realized. 
Ten years later, and the Register and Tribune had 
utilized six planes, each new model succeeding the pre- 
decessor, in newspaper work. The sixth, bought in May 
1938, was also christened “Good News,” the same as all 
the others. They had carried 35,624 passengers in the 
ten years, and covered 606,935 miles in 5,341 flying 
hours. They had flown repeatedly to all the surround- 
ing states, and all over Iowa, besides a trip to the dust 
bowl of Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Ellen Church, of Cresco, Iowa, took to the air in a 
100-mile an hour United Air Lines plane in 1930, as 
one of a group of thirty stewardess. She was considered 
the world’s first air stewardess, the founder of the 
United’s stewardess system. Pilots and airline ex- 
ecutives alike then were skeptical of the value of girl 
attendants, but now so much a part of commercial avia- 
tion. After two years in the air Ellen Church returned 
to her profession as a nurse of the children’s department 
in the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, county hospital. 


The late Dr. T. C. Denny was the first Des Moines 
passenger to buy an airplane ticket for a trip to San 
Francisco, leaving here at 1:15 a.m. Sept. 17, 1927, 
arriving there at 6 p.m. The seventeen-hour trip cost 
him $181.00, and was flown on a Boeing Air Transport 
plane. His baggage was limited to twenty-five pounds, 
having shipped his additional baggage by train. By 
1930 airplane transportation may be said to have be- 
come an established business. 

In the Iowa Law Review, a publication of the Iowa 
State Bar association, issue of February, 1931, Geo. A. 
Hise, a Des Moines lawyer, contributed an article dis- 
cussing “Ownership and Sovereignty of the Air, or 
Air Space Above Land Owner’s Premises, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Aviation.” 

Miss Jeanne Richardson was the first woman to make 
a solo flight at the Monthel Flying field at Jefferson, 
Iowa, in 1938. She was said to be the youngest pilot 
then in Iowa. 
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The first Dubuque girl to make a solo flight in Dubu- 
que was sixteen-year-old Florence Freeman, on May 
17, 1940, having completed her preliminary flying in- 
structions at the Dubuque municipal airport. 


Another Iowa woman aviator, Mrs. Virginia Snod- 
grass, of Waterloo, made her first solo flight in June 
1938. A year later she had become so proficient in 
her profession that she became the only woman in the 
state then holding a commercial pilot’s license, which 
was presented to her by the inspector for the civil 
aeronautics authority on June 9, 1939. 


JowWA SUPERVISES AIR TRAFFIC 


It is in the message of Governor Hammill to the Iowa 
legislature in 1929 that aviation was first mentioned 
officially by a governor. Several years earlier a bill 
had been proposed to exempt airfields from taxation 
as a means of encouraging the development of aviation. 
Hammill said: 


Aeronautic legislation is of great importance to the people of 
the state. Cities and towns should be granted the power to es- 
tablish, maintain and operate airports and landing fields either 
within or without their limits, to issue bonds for that purpose 
and to levy a tax to pay such bonds and _ interest : 
The secretary of state should be vested with power and author- 
ity to make and promulgate regulations covering air traffic rules 
in this state which shall conform and coincide with the Air Com- 
merce act of 1926. 


The Forty-third General Assembly in 1929 enacted 
the first Iowa law for supervision of aerial transporta- 
tion. It authorized the licensing of aircraft and airmen, 
and established air traffic rules. The act also prescribed 
rules and regulations to be followed in the operation of 
civil aircraft; but the Forty-sixth General Assembly 
amended this latter provision to allow these rules and 
regulations to be waived by the commission of aero- 
nautics established by act of the Forty-fifth General 
assembly, when so done in writing. 


Authorization for establishment of airports also was 
provided by act of the Forty-third General Assembly, 
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conferring upon municipalities, powers of acquisition, 
levying of taxes, issuance of bonds, making improve- 
ments, and providing for ordinances and rules deemed 
in the public interest. 


The aeronautics commission established by act of the 
Forty-fifth General Assembly had but limited powers, 
its activities being confined to duties of licensing 
planes and pilots, making investigations and general 
administration. However, this was a formal beginning 
of supervision of the rapidly expanding aviation in- 
dustry. Other incidental legislative acts included that 
of the Fortieth General Assembly adding airplanes, 
seaplanes, dirgibles, and other craft, to the class of 
property that may be insured in Iowa; also, by the 
Forty-sixth General Assembly defining what is an 
obstruction to aviation when located near airports, and 
declaring same to be a nuisance. 


The Iowa Aeronautics commission as at present consti- 
tuted was created by the Fifty-first General Assembly, 
repealing former sections of the law, originally enacted 
in a sort of fragmentary manner, authorizing a com- 
mission with limited powers. It consists of five mem- 
bers without salary, receiving $9.00 per diem when en- 
gaged in duty for the commission, with a maximum of 
$450 per year per member, with duties and powers 
prescribed. 


Registration is required of persons engaged in aero- 
nautics and operation of aircraft and aeronautic facil- 
ities; payment of fees and issuance of certificates are 
authorized, and penalties provided. 


The law defines the meaning of the terms aeronautics, 
aeronautics instructor, aircraft, air instruction, air- 
man, air navigation, air navigation faclity, airport, 
air school, civil aircraft, landing area, municipality, 
operation of aircraft, person, public aircraft and opera- 
tion for hire, and is generally regarded as complete and 
up-to-date in its provisions. 
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The commission appointed by the governor now con- 
sists of P. E. Norris, chairman, Centerville; Guy 
Richardson, vice chairman, Jefferson; Harry Tyler, 
secretary, Villisca;) George Beaty, Independence, and 
Harry Coffie, Estherville. Regular meetings are 
scheduled for each month and the commission has offices 
at Des Moines. 


MUNICIPAL PORTS AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The establishment of municipal airports and improve- 
ment of landing facilities gave impetus to local flying. 
Hangars were built and flying schools organized, in 
charge of experienced trainers. Student flying became 
the vogue, which still continues unabated. Since the 
beginning of World War II the colleges of the state in 
co-operation with the government have afforded courses 
in aeronautics, included in curriculum, being air naviga- 
tion, meteorology, civil air regulations and the theory 
of flight. Planes were provided for students, groups 
of whom vie with each other in acquiring expertness. 


Airplane schools for workers both upon planes and 
in connection with ground activities, all having to do 
with air transportation, also were organized in various 
cities of the state, for training of mechanics and ex- 
perts in the intricacies of aircraft construction and 
operation. 


By 1941 the number of air pilots certified as licensed 
in Iowa by the civil aeronautics administration, was 
1,882, of which 1,659 held private pilot licenses, nine 
limited commercial, and five airline transport. Three 
years previous there were licensed 268 pilots and 180 
planes in this state. Iowa then had thirty-five landing 
fields and airports, of which nine were lighted. ‘There 
were eighteen municipal ports and fourteen commercial. 
And the state then ranked twenty-fourth among all states 
in this category. 


Federal aid for municipal airports came in the forties, 
and many Iowa cities availed themselves of this help 
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to build or improve landing facilities. Twenty-two Iowa 
airports were included in the huge government pro- 
gram of appropriations for 1927-48, with tentative 
plans for improvement of the sixty existing ports. This 
makes available for a total of 101 cities in the Hawk- 
eye state, to be helped by government funds, of the more 
than 200 ports in operation, to the total amount of six 
million dollars aid in the next seven years. 


Now regular scheduled flights upon several established 
air routes have radiated from the principal cities of the 
state, connecting them by air facilities with practically 
all points of the compass. In an article of limited 
length like this only reference can be made to the great 
growth of aerial activities in and through Iowa. It 
has been the transportation end of the business that has 
flourished in Iowa, as the manufacturing of planes 
quite naturally became the specialty of huge organiza- 
tions commanding vast capital the growth of which was 
accelerated by government contracts in the progress of 
World War II and years since its close. 


PRIVATE USE OF PLANES 


The time finally arrived when flying became a sport 
to be enjoyed by everyday mortals, as well as a necessity 
in the commercal world and the army. In the thirties 
business and professional men bought and operated 
planes. Executives found it a saving of time and 
money, too, to pilot their own ships. Others who were 
financially able employed pilots, sometimes with several 
executives using the same ship in trips. In some in- 
stances a group would invest in and use a plane. An- 
- other wrinkle in private aviation was for enthusiasts to 
form a flying club, incorporate, take in members and 
jointly buy and operate a ship. Then the members 
payed so much an hour for operating the craft, the 
funds so realized to be used for upkeep, repairs, de- 
preciation, etc. 


The returned veterans of World War II have greatly 
augmented the ranks of private flyers and some have 
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engaged in commercial flying, using their knowledge 
of aviation secured in government service. Others re- 
side upon Iowa farms and also have purchased air- 
crafts for pleasure and practical use. Many farmers 
and small town residents, who utilize pastures for land- 
ing fields, avail themselves of the privileges of air trans- 
portation in flying their own planes. 


Some of those flying privately do so just for the 
pleasure and as a recreation. A few combine fun and 
business, while others are outdoors men who find their 
sport in fishing and hunting in northern places. With 
a plane they can take the week end off for outdoors 
activities in far-off territory. All like to go places quick- 
ly and often-times they find flying an economical way. 


Besides local uses more extended business trips are 
required. As an example of the utility of the plane for 
the farmer cornbelt cattle feeders now need give care- 
ful study to the supply of feeder stock available from 
various sources. As they import to Iowa farms an- 
nually upwards of two million head of young cattle 
they must search dilligently for this supply. To some 
the airplane has become almost a necessity in covering 
large areas in a short period for farmers engaging in 
this activity. Thus the southeastern states have come 
into competition with western cattle growers, and the 
midwest feeder is extending his buying of young cattle 
to an ever widening area by use of his plane. 


These plane owners and operators today do not consider 
themselves pioneers, but there are many who believe 
that several decades hence they will rank with those 
whose names and photos now appear in print with the 
caption “Owned First Car in City.” They are just 


blazing another trail which soon may be commonly 
traveled. 


NORTHERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF IOWA 
By LEE McCNEELY' 


The story of the Northern Judicial District of Iowa 
necessarily includes some references to the Southern 
Judicial District of the state, and to the former Judicial 
District of Iowa. 


The states of Iowa and Florida were admitted into 
the Union by act of congress approved March 8, 1845, 
(5 Stat.,2 742-743). By an act which was approved 
and took effect on that same day, (5 Stat., 789-790) 
the Judicial District of Iowa was created. That act was 
entitled “An act supplemental to the act for the ad- 
mission of the states of Iowa and Florida into the 
Union.” After providing for one judge, to be called a 
district judge, the act provided: “He shall hold, at the 
seat of government of the said state, two sessions of 
the said district court annually on the first Monday in 
January.” Iowa City was the capital of the state at 
that time. It will be noted that no divisions of the dis- 
trict were created. 


By act approved March 3, 1849, (9 Stat., 410) the 
Judicial Distirct of Iowa was “separated” into three 
divisions, as follows: 

All that part of said district lying within the Dubuque land dis- 
trict, as altered by the act to establish an additional land district 
in Iowa approved eighth August, eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
shall constitute the Northern division, and a regular term of said 
eourt for said division shail be held annually at Dubuque, to com- 
mence on the first Monday in January; all that part of said dis- 
trict lying within the Iowa land district . . . shall constitute the 
Middle division, and a regular term of said court for this division 
shall be held annually at Iowa City, to commence on the first 
Monday in October; and the residue of the state of Iowa shall 
constitute the Southern division, and a regular term of said ccurt 
for this division shall be held annually at Burlington, to commence 
on the first Monday in June. 

That act further provided that 

Should the judge of the said district court fail to attend at the 
time and place of holding any one of the regular terms of the court, 


1 Clerk of U. S. district court, Northern district of Iowa, Dubuque. 
2 United States statutes at large. 
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for either of the said divisions of the aforesaid district, before the 
close of the fourth day of any such term, the business pending in 
such court shall stand adjourned to the next regular term thereof; 
Provided, that whenever the judge of said court, from any cause, 
shall fail to hold a regular term of said court for either of said 
divisions, it shall be his duty, if in his opinion the business in said 
court shall require, to hold an intermediate term of said court, at 
such time as he shall, by his order, under his hand and seal, direct, 
addressed to the clerk and marshal of said court, at least thirty 
days previous to the commencement of said term, and to be pub- 
lished, in the several newspapers published in the bounds of said 
division and district, the same length of time; and, at any and ail 
such intermediate terms, the business of any such courts, of every 
nature and description whatsoever, shall have reference to, and 
be proceeded with, in the saine manner as if the same were a regu- 
lar term of said court. 


Thus the District of Iowa was “separated” into three 
divisions, namely the Northern, Middle and Southern 
divisions, with a term of court to be held at Dubuque 
on the first Monday in January; at Iowa City on the 
first Monday in October; and at Burlington on the first 
Monday in June. 


By the act of February 26, 1853 (10 Stat., 171-172) 
it was provided: 

That instead of three terms annually of the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Iowa, as now prescribed by 
law, there shall hereafter be held annually six terms of said court, 
as follows: At Dubuque on the first Mondays of January and 
July; at Iowa City on the first Mondays of May and October; and 
at Burlington on the third Mondays of May and October. 


The act of March 3, 1859 (11 Stat., 437-438) created 
the Northern, Southern and Western divisions of the 
District of Iowa and provided that court shall be held 
at Dubuque in the Northern division on the third Tues- 
days in April and October; at Keokuk in the Southern 
division on the third Tuesdays in March and September; 
and at Des Moines in the Western division “one regular 


term of said court on the second Tuesday of November 
in each year.” 


It will be noted that only one term each year was 
thus provided for the Western division. 
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IowA DISTRICT SUBDIVIDED 


By act approved June 30, 1870, (16 Stat., 174) it was 
provided that the District of Iowa be further subdivided 
by making the counties of Lyon, Osceola, Sioux, O’Brien, 
Plymouth, Cherokee, Woodbury, Ida, Monona, Craw- 
ford, Harrison, Shelby, Audubon, Pottawattamie, Cass, 
Mills, Montgomery, Fremont, and Page, to constitute a 
new western division, and making the division there- 
tofore denominated the Western division, with the ex- 
ception held in the new Western division at Council 
- Bluffs on the third Tuesday of January and third Tues- 
day of July in each year; terms in the central division 
to be held as theretofore provided for the former West- 
ern division. 


In 1872 the Eighth judicial circuit was made up of 
the states of Missouri, Arkansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, and Minnesota. By act approved May 21, 1872 (17 
Stat., 135-136) the times for holding United States 
circuit courts in the Eighth circuit were fixed. For 
the District of Iowa they were to commence on the second 
Monday of May and the second Monday of October in 
each year. 


By act approved March 8, 1891, (26 Stat., 826-830) 
circuit courts of appeals were established and their 
jurisdiction was defined. The act provided for a term 
annually in each circuit; the term for the Eighth circuit 
to be at St. Louis. 


By act approved July 23, 1894, (28 Stat., 115) an addi- 
tional circuit judge for the Eighth judicial circuit was 
provided. 


By act approved February 9, 1874, (18 Stat., part 3, 
15) it was provided that 


The terms of the district courts of the United States for the 
district of Iowa, to be held in the city of Keokuk and the city of 
Council Bluffs, shall commence at Keokuk on the third Tuesday 
of January and the third Tuesday of June, and at Council Rluffs 
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on the fourth Monday of March and the fourth Monday of Sep- 
tember, in each year. 


By act approved June 4, 1880, (21 Stat., 155) it was 
provided 


That the circuit court of the United States for the district of 
Iowa shall ehreafter be held at the times and places provided by 
law for holding the United States District Court in and for said 
district. 


That act also provided that 


The Northern division of said district shall contain the following 
counties: Allamakee, Winneshiek, Howard, Mitchell, Floyd, Chicka- 
saw, Fayette, Clayton, Butler, Bremer, Grundy, Black Hawk, Bu- 
chanan, Delaware, Dubuque, Benton, Linn, Jones, Jackson, and 
Clinton. The Southern division shall contain the counties of Ce- 
dar, Scott, Muscatine, Louisa, Washington, Keokuk, Mahaska, 
Monroe, Wapello, Jefferson, Henry, Des Moines, Lee, Van Buren, 
Davis, and Appanoose. The Western division shail contain the 
counties of Monona, Crawford, Carroll, Guthrie, Audubon, Shelby, 
Harrison, Pottawattamie, Cass, Adair, Union, Adams, Montgomery, 
Milis, Fremont, Page, Taylor and Ringgold. The Central division 
shall contain the remaining counties of the state. 


Two JUDICIAL DISTRICTS CREATED 


The act dividing the state of Iowa into two judicial 
districts and creating the Northern and Southern dis- 


tricts was approved July 20, 1882 (22 Stat., 172). That — 


act provided: 


That the state of Iowa be, and the same is hereby, divided into 
two judicial districts, in manner following, to-wit: The counties 
of Clinton, Jones, Linn, Benton, Black Hawk, Grundy, Hardin 
Hamilton, Webster, Calhoun, Sac, Ida, Monona and all the counties 
north of those named shall constitute a new district, to be known 
as the Northern district of Iowa. The remaining counties of the 
state shall constiute the Southern district of Iowa; and the present 
District Court of Iowa, from and after the passage of this act, 
shall be known as the district court for the Southern District of 


Towa. 

The act further provided for three divisions in the 
Northern district of Iowa, as follows: The Eastern 
division of Dubuque; the Central division at Fort Dodge; 
and the Western division at Sioux City. 
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The provisions of the act in that regard are as fol- 
lows: 


That for the purpose of holding terms of court the Northern 
district shall be divided into three divisions, to be known as the 
Eastern, Central, and Western divisions. 


The counties of Clhnton, Jackson, Jones, Linn, Benton, Black 
Hawk, Buchanan, Delaware, Dubuque, Clayton, Fayette, Bremer, 
Floyd, Chickasaw, Mitchell, Howard, Winneshiek, and Allamakee 
shall constitute the Eastern division, the courts for which shall be 
held at the city of Dubuque. 


The counties of Grundy, Hardin, Hamilton, Webster, Calhoun, 
Pocahontas, Palo Alto, Emmet, Kossuth, Humboldt, Wright, Han 
cock, Winnebago, Worth, Cerro Gordo, Franklin, and Butler, shall 
constitute the Central divisicn, the courts for which shall be held at 
Fort Dodge. 

The counties of Monona, Woodbury, Plymouth, Sioux, Lyon, 
Osceola, O’Brien, Cherckee. Ida, Sac, Buena Vista, Clay, and 
Dickinson shall constitute the Western division, the courts for 
which shall be held at Sioux City. 


The act further provided that court in the Northern 
district be held as follows: 


Third Tuesdays in April and November at Dubuque; 
third Tuesdays in January and June at Fort Dodge; and 
second Tuesdays in February and July at Sioux City. 


This make-up of the district and divisions continued 
until the Cedar Rapids division was created by the Act 
of February 24, 1891 (26 Stat., 767). 


By act approved February 23, 1884, (23 Stat., 3) it 
was provided... 


That the sessions of the circuit and district courts of the United 
States in the Northern district of Iowa shall begin and be held 
as follows: At Dubuque, on the first Tuesday in April and third 
Tuesday. in November of each year; at Fort Dodge on the third 
Tuesdays in January and June of each year; and at Sioux City, on 
the second Tuesday of May and first Tuesday in October of each 


year. 
By act approved April 19, 188 (25 Stat., 87) it was 
provided: 
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That hereafter the terms of the circuit and district courts of the 
United States in and for the Northern district of Iowa shall he held 
as follows: At Sioux City on the first Tuesdays in October and 
May; at Fort Dodge on the second Tuesday of N ovember and first 
Tuesday in June; at Dubuque on the fourth Tuesday of November 
and first Tuesday in April. 


COUNTIES ARE TRANSFERRED 


When the two districts were created in 1882, Carroll, 
Crawford and Johnson counties were included in the 
Southern district, and Clinton county was included in 
the Northern district. 


The Act of February 24, 1891 (26 Stat., 767) amend- 
ing the act dividing the state into two judicial districts, 
transferred Cedar, Johnson, Iowa, and Tama counties 
from the Southern to the Northern district and pro- 
vided that said counties and Grundy, Hardin, Benton, 
Linn, Jones, and Clinton counties shall constitute a new 
division in the Northern district to be called the Cedar 
Rapids division; also that court be held at Cedar Rapids 
on the third Tuesday in February and the second Tues- 
day in September. 


By the act of March 3, 1913, (37 Stat., part 1 734-735) 
Carroll county was transferred to the Northern district 
and placed in the Central division. 


By the act of June 19, 1906 (34 Stat., part 1, 304) 
Clinton county was transferred to the Southern district 
and made a part of the Davenport division. 


By act approved April 27, 1916, (39 Stat., part 1, 
55) Johnson county was transferred from the Northern 
to the Southern district and attached to the Davenport 
division. 

By act approved July 5, 1937 (50 Stat., part 1, 474) 
Crawford county was transferred from the Southern 
to the Northern district and attached to the Western 
division. 

The act of July 20, 1882 (22 Stat., 172) dividing Iowa 
into two judicial districts provided that the additional 
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courts at the places in the several divisions named in 
the act shall be held in buildings provided for that pur- 
pose without expense to the United States. 


That provision was repealed by act approved Sept. 
29, 1890 (26 Stat., 502). 


The act of January 22, 1892 (27 Stat., 1) fixed the 
terms of U. 8S. district and circuit courts in the several 
divisions of the Northern district of Iowa as follows: 
In the Eastern division at Dubuque on the third Tues- 
day in April and first Tuesday in December; in the 
Central division at Fort Dodge on the first Tuesday in 
June and second Tuesday in November; in the Western 
division at Sioux City on the third Tuesday in May 
and the first Tuesday in October; in the Cedar Rapids 
division at Cedar Rapids on the first Tuesday in April 
and the second Tuesday in September. 


By act of January 4, 1896, (29 Stat., 2) terms of 
circuit and district courts in the Northern and Southern 
districts of Iowa were fixed; those in the Northern dis- 
trict as follows: ‘ 


In the Eastern division at Dubuque on the fourth 
Tuesday in April and the first Tuesday in December; 
in the Western division at Sioux City on the fourth 
Tuesday in May and the first Tuesday in October; in 
the Central division at Fort Dodge on the second Tues- 
day in June nd the second Tuesday in November. 


By act of February 20, 1907 (384 Stat., pt. 1, 912) 
terms of court in the Northern district were fixed as 
follows: In the Cedar Rapids division at Cedar Rapids 
on the first Tuesday in April and the fourth Tuesday 
in September; in the .Eastern division at Dubuque on 
the fourth Tuesday in April and the first Tuesday in 
December; in the Western division at Sioux City on the 
fourth Tuesday in May and the third Tuesday in October ; 
in the Central division at Fort Dodge on the second 
Tuesday in June and the second Tuesday in November. 
Those times of holding the terms have never been 
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changed by act of congress. However, when congress 
in 1911 provided for holding federal court at Waterloo 
and in 1923 for holding federal court at Mason City, 
the times for the convening of the terms were fixed 
in the respective acts. 


TERMS OF COURT FIXED 


Pursuant to authority granted in Section 138 of Title 
28 of the United States code entitled “Judicial Code 
and Judiciary,’ which became effective September 1, 
1948; order was made by Henry N. Graven, judge of 
the Northern district of Iowa, on September 2, 1948, 
fixing the terms of court in the Northern district of 
Towa as follows: 


At Waterioo, first Tuesday in February and fourth Tues- 
day in, August; 

At Cedar Rapids, third Tuesday in February and second 
Tuesday in September; 

At Dubuque, first Tuesday im March and, fourth Tuesday 
in September; 

At Sioux City, fourth Tuesday in March and second Tues- 
day in October; 

At Fort Dodge, third Tuesday in April and first Tuesday in 
November; 


At Mason City, first Tuesday in May and third Tuesday in 
November. 


By a provision in Section 81 of the act of March 38, 
1911, (86 Stat., part 1, 1087-1169), which took effect 
January 1, 1912, and which enacted the judicial code, 
the holding of terms of United States district court at 
Waterloo was provided. It is contained in the follow- 
ing provision: 


Terms of the district court for the Eastern division shall be held 
at Dubuque on the fourth Tuesday in April and the first Tuesday 
in December, and at Waterloo on the second Tuesdays in May 
and September. 


No new division was created for Waterloo. It was 
continued in the Eastern division, as it has been ever 
since. 
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Section 81 of the judicial code also fixed the other 
terms in the Northern district making them the same 
times as fixed by the act of February 20, 1907 (34 Stat., 
part.t, 912). 


In Section 1 of the judicial code (36 Stat., part 1, 1087) 
it was provided that “Every district judge shall reside 
in the district or one of the districts for which he is 
appointed.” When Martin J. Wade, of Iowa City, was 
appointed United States district judge for the Southern 
District of Iowa on March 3, 1915, Johnson county was 
in the Northern district. That county was transferred 
to the Southern district by act of April 27, 1916 (39 
Stat., part 1, 55), as heretofore stated. 


CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEALS 


As bearing on the history of the Northern district of 
Iowa, it may be noted that the judicial code enacted 
in 1911 established nine judicial circuits with circuit 
courts of appeal, and designated the states to constitute 
them. Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Wyoming, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, and Oklahoma, constituted the Eighth 
circuit. The act provided for four circuit judges in the 
Eighth circuit. 


By act approved September 14, 1922, (42 Stat., Part 
1, 837-840) it was again provided that the Eighth cir- 
cuit have four circuit judges. 


By act approved February 28, 1929, (45 Stat., Part 
1, 1846-13848) ten judicial circuits were provided; the 
Eighth circuit was divided and the following states were 
left in it: Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Arkansas. Those states 
still comprise the Eighth circuit. By that act five 
circuit judges were provided for the Eighth circuit. 


By act approved May 24, 1940, (54 Stat., Part 1, 219) 
two additional circuit judges were provided for the 
Eighth circuit, bringing the total number to seven, and 
it has remained so ever since. 
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Provision for holding court at Mason City was made 
by the act of March 4, 1923, (42 Stat., part 1, 1483). 
This was done by adding the words “and at Mason City 
on the fourth Tuesdays in June and November,” to the 
following provision for holding court for the Central 
division: “at Fort Dodge on the second Tuesdays in 
June and November.” No separate division of the dis- 
trict was created for Mason City which remains in the 
Central division. 


The times of holding court at Mason City remained 
as fixed by the act of March 4, 1923 (42 Stat., part 1, 
1483) until changed by order made by Judge Henry N. 
Graven, on September 2, 1948, as stated heretofore. 


The records of proceedings in Federal court in Water- 
loo and Mason City are kept in Dubuque and Fort Dodge, 
respectively. 


The first entry in the records of the United States 
district court for the Northern District of Iowa, is the 
recording of the oath of office of Oliver P. Shiras, as 
judge, on August 21, 1882, (Minutes E, page 352, East- 
ern division at Dubuque). 


FIRST TERMS OF COURT HELD 


The record shows that the first term of court held in 
the Northern district of Iowa convened at Dubuque on 
November 21, 1882. The dates of convening of first 
terms at the other places are as follows: Fort Dodge, 
January 16, 1883; Sioux City, February 18, 1883; Cedar 
Rapids, September 8, 1891; Waterloo, May 14, 1912: 
Mason City, June 26, 1923. 


At the present time the divisions and the counties 
which comprise them are as follows: 


EASTERN DivistoN—Allamakee, Dubuque, Jackson, Buchanan, 
Clayton, Delaware, Fayette, Winneshiek, Howard, Chickasaw, 
Bremer, Black Hawk, Floyd, and Mitchell. 
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CEDAR RaPips Divis!1on—Jones, Cedar, Linn, Iowa, Benton, Tama, 
Grundy and Hardin. 


CENTRAL Division—Emmet, Palo Alto, Pocahontas, Calhoun, Car- 
roll, Kossuth, Humboldt, Webster, Winnebago, Hancock, Wright, 
Hamilton, Worth, Cerro Gordo, Franklin, and Butler. 


WESTERN Division—Dickinson, Clay, Crawford, Buena Vista, Sac, 
Osceola, O’Brien, Cherokee, Ida, Lyon, Sioux, Plymouth, Woodbury, 
and Monona. 


As a possibly interesting side-light it may be stated 
that in the record of the second term held at Fort Dodge, 
on Tuesday, June 19, 1883, there is (at page 35 of 
Volume 1 of the minutes) the following entry: 


Upon motion, the following named gentlemen, practicing mem- 
bers of bar of the courts of this state—namely C. A. Irwin, Thomas 
Beammons, and Woolsey Welles, a gentlemen eighty-one years of 
age and who sixty-one years ago was admitted to practice before 
the supreme court of the state of Ohio, and H. M. Pollard, a member 
of the bar of the state of Missouri, were admitted to practice in 
attorneys, proctors and counsellors in this court. 


The present Federal building in Mason City was com- 
pleted and occupied on September 24, 1932. As to the 
first session of Federal court held in the new building, 
it appearing that there were “no causes on the trial 
docket and no other matters needing the attention of 
the court on November 22, 1932, the date on which the 
November 1932 term at Mason City in the Central di- 
vision would convene as provided by law’, order was 
made by the judge, Geo. C. Scott, postponing the said 
term until a date to be fixed by order of court. It was 
on June 27, 1933, that the first term of court to be held 
in the new Federal building at Mason City, was con- 
vened. Prior to the occupancy of that building, sessions 
of Federal court were held in one of the court rooms 
in the Cerro Gordo county court house. 


JUDGES AND OTHER OFFICERS 


The judges of the Northern District of Iowa, have 
been as follows: 
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Date of Commence- 


Name Residence ment of Service 
Oliversl. Shirase ee Dibuquess= August 21, 1882 
Henry la Reed ieee eee ee CYCSCOM stereea a ees March 7, 1904 
George OC. Scott... 222. nen a=! SIOUKAC 1GV ese eee eae March 4, 1922 
Henry, Na Gravel... Greenest 7st. aioe March 30, 1944 


The roll of those who have served as United States 
attorneys for the Northern district of Iowa, is as fol- 
lows: 


Date of Commission 


Name Residence or Appointment 
Maurice D. O’Connell.............. Fort Dodves. 22 2= January 29, 1883 
Timothy P. Murphy..............-. SiouxiC ity eee ees March 1, 1886 
Maurice D. O’Connell.............. Hort Dodge =e January 27, 1890 
Gato Sells... 255-2 eee Vintoni.. ssa ae et January 17, 1894 
Horace G. MeMillan................. Cedar Rapids.............. February 2, 1898 
Frederick F. Faville................ Storm Lake. 22 December 10, 1907 
Anthony Van Wageman......... Sicuxe@ihy ee eked May 16, 1913 
Brank A. 0’ Connor... New Hampton.............. January 2, 1914 
GrPeelinvillere-2 se ee Cedar Rapids.......... November 15, 1921 
Bennett E. Rhinehart.............. ATG moOSa = 20 hes hes ees March 9, 1927 
Harry M> Reed!a.s..26 SuWiatenlooes = ee ee March 4, 1931 
Hdward:G. Dunn. Mason: City. September 20, 1934 
Tobias? fe Diamond...5..-,.. se Shel cone se ee November 22, 1940 


Following is the list of United States Marshals for 
the Northern district of Iowa: 


Date of Commission 


Name Residence or Appointment 
George C. Heberling.............. Sabula: = 25.245 Se September 25, 1882 
George D. Perkins.................... SLOURECILyE eee eee January 29, 1883 
William M. Desmond............... Clinton2.= et ae June 238, 1886 
HdwardeKnothe se ee Waverly........... ee ee March 6, 1890 
William M. Desmond............... @hintonse. = ee February 19, 1894 
Mowers Knottses.2 ere Waverly. ee February 19, 1898 
E. Roscoe Moore....................... Anlaniosa nk) eae June 19, 1914 
i redeDavicw ses tea Sioux: Clty ee ees July 7, 1921 
Charles) Kloster=.....0. oe Sioux City..............Deeember 14, 1925 
Don Aw Preussner... ee Manchester..... ......... January 16, 1930 
JohnvB. Keefer... ee SiO Ob yeu eee March 9, 1934 
Fred E. Biermann.................... Decorahise.. eee October 10, 1940 


It is interesting to add that Geo. C. Heberling, the 
first U. S. marshal for the Northern District of Iowa, 
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was appointed by Associate Justice Samuel F. Miller 
of the U. S. supreme court. Heberling was appointed 
until there could be an appointment by the president. 
Mr. Perkins was the first marshal for the district ap- 
pointed by the president. 


The clerks of court in the Northern district have been 
‘as follows: 


Date of Commence- 


Name Residence ment of Service 
Alonzo J. Van Duzee.......... pe Dupuquess 2 se August 21, 1882 
hear McNeely=... <...:.2.5 55. AOU UC A. 28 aoe December 12, 1912 


Until December 31, 1911, there were two courts in 
each of the two judicial districts of Iowa, a circuit and 
a district court. In the Northern district, Mr. Van 
Duzee was clerk of both courts. From January 1, 1912, 
until his death in November of that year, he was clerk 
of the district court, the circuit court having been 
abolished. 


The first judge of the District of Iowa was John J. 
Dyer, of Dubuque. He was appointed in 1846 and served 
until his death in 1856. He was born in Franklin, 
Pendleton county, Virginia, in 1809; was graduated from 
the University of Virginia, and, after practicing in 
Virginia, came to and settled in Jackson county, Iowa, 
in 1835. During one of his return visits to his old 
home he was taken sick and died. He was buried at 
Woodstock, Virginia. Among the important cases at 
which Judge Dyer presided was that of the noted 
fugitive slave case of Ruel Daggs vs Elihu Frazier, 
tried at Burlington at the June 1850 term. He also 
tried the case of Henry Choteau vs Patrick Maloney, 
which involved title to land comprising the site of the 
city of Dubuque. The claimants were assignees of 
Julien Dubuque who, it was alleged, derived title under 
a Spanish grant. The case went to the supreme court 
of the United States. The decision, to the effect that 
Julien Dubuque acquired only the right to mine for lead 
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and did not have title to the land, is reported in U. S. 
Reports, 57, 16 Howard, 202-242. 

The earliest record of proceedings in the District 
of Iowa which is to be found in the clerk’s office in 
Dubuque shows a session “At a district court of the 
United States for the Northern division of the district 
of Iowa—held at the city of Dubuque on Monday the. 
7th day of January A. D. 1850.” 


Under date of April 21, 1944, Nicholas F. Reed, Clerk 
of the U. S. district court for the Southern district of 
Iowa, wrote that in the clerk’s office at Keokuk there 
is “a leather-bound book with a complete abstract of 
all judgements and decrees rendered in the district 
court from March 8, 1845 to July 15, 1872.” 


Immediately prior to the division of Iowa into the 
Northern and Southern districts, the circuit judge was 
John F. Dillon of Davenport, under commission dated 
December 22, 1869. The district judge was James M. 
Love, of Keokuk, under commission dated February 21, 
1856. The clerk of the circuit court was George B. 
Corkhill, of Mt. Pleasant, under commission dated 
December 10, 1868. The clerk of the district court was 
Henry K. Love, of Dubuque. On December 9, 1879, 
George W. McCrary, of Keokuk, became the circuit 
judge, and after the division of Iowa into the Northern 
and Southern districts, he was the circuit judge for the 
Northern and Southern districts. Judge James M. Love 
continued as district judge in the Southern Districts, 
and Judge Oliver P. Shiras became district judge for 
the Northern district. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Oliver Perry Shiras, the first judge of the Northern 
judicial district of Iowa, was born Octoher 22, 1833, 
at Pittsburg, Pa. In his youth the family home was on 
a farm on the Ohio river twenty miles from Pittsburg. 
When he was fifteen he enrolled in the preparatory de- 
partment of Ohio university at Athens. He was gradu- 
ated from there in 1853. He then went to Yale and 
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spent a year in scientific study, after which he decided 
to be a lawyer. In 1856 he received the degree of LLB 
from Yale. He came west expecting to locate in Chi- 
cago, but in his investigations of various communities 
he visited Dubuque, and being impressed with the pos- 
sibilities the city offered, decided to locate there. He 
was admitted to the Iowa bar on August 9, 1856. He 
served in the Civil war from August 1862, to December 
1868, when he resigned from army service and returned 
to Dubuque to resume the practice of law . 


When it was proposed to have Iowa divided into two 
judicial districts, Colonel David B. Henderson, who 
has served with distinction and was severely wounded in 
the Civil war, offered his services in the efforts to have 
the necessary legislation enacted by congress. He went 
to Washington and received considerable credit for 
aiding in getting the bill enacted into law. As a result 
of that favorable reputation and by reason of his having 
taken an active interest in politics, and being an ac- 
complished public speaker, Colonel Henderson was 
elected to congress in the fall of 1882 and served with 
great honor until he retired in 1902 after having been 
elected speaker of the house in the 52d and 53d Con- 
gresses. Shiras became the judge of the new Northern 
district of Iowa and Alonzo J. Van Duzee was appointed 
clerk of the courts, circuit and district ... 


Judge Shiras retired in November 1903. His death 
occurred January 7, 1916, in his 83d year. History 
records in glowing terms the great career of Oliver P. 
Shiras as a lawyer and judge. 


It might be interesting to recall an incident which 
was related by the late Sen. William B. Allison, of Du- 
buque. He had gone to the White House in 1892 to 
confer with Pres. Benjamin Harrison about some 
routine matters. When the visit was over and Senator 
Allison was about to leave for the capitol, the president 


said: 
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“Senator, I am sending up to the senate today the 
nomination of a man for membership on the supreme 
court. I hope there will be no question about his con- 
firmation.” 

“Who is he?” inquired Senator Allison. 


The president answered: “George Shiras, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania.” 


“Oh yes,” said the senator, “I know him and his 
splendid qualifications for the position and I am sure 
his nomination will be confirmed promptly by the 
senate. But as long as you have mentioned the subject, 
I might say that I know a man who would make just 
as good if not a better member of the supreme court 
as George Shiras, Jr.” 


“Who is that?” said the president. 


Senator Allison replied: ‘His brother, Oliver P. 
Shiras, who lives in my home city, Dubuque, Iowa, and 
is U.S. district judge for the Northern district of Iowa.” 


The successor to Judge Shiras was Henry Thomas 
Reed, of Cresco. He was born October 1, 1846, at Al- 
burg, Vermont. In 1855 his parents removed with 
their family to a farm in Howard county, Iowa. Henry 
T. Reed attended the public schools of that county and 
Craig academy at Lime Springs. He served as deputy 
county clerk of Howard county in 1865 and 1866. For 
several years thereafter he was a clerk in a bank at 
Cresco, during which time he studied law. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1870. He was not long in gaining 
distinction and success as a practitioner in the courts— 
state and federal. He was elected in 1875 a state re- 
presentative in the Sixteenth General Assembly. He 
was appointed U. S. district judge on March 16, 1904, 
by Pres. Theodore Roosevelt. He served until December 
1, 1921, when he voluntarily retired. He died on Febru- 
ary 24, 1924, at Cresco, and is buried there. 


George Cromwell Scott, of Sioux City took the oath 
of office as judge of the Northern District of Iowa, on 
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March 22, 1922, having been appointed by Pres. Warren 
G. Harding. He was born in Monroe county, New York, 
August 8, 1864. He came to Iowa in 1880. He attended 
the county schools in Dallas county and high school at 
Dallas Center. He was admitted to the bar in 1887 
and moved to LeMars where he began the practice of 
law in 1888. His law partner was J. Uriah Sammis. 
He moved to Sioux City in 1901 and made his home 
there until his death on October 6, 1948. He was a 
member of the U. S. House of Representatives in the 
62d, 63d, and 65th congresses, from the then Eleventh 
Congressional district of Iowa... He retired as judge 
effective November 1, 1943. 


Judge Henry N. Graven was born at St. James, 
Minnesota, on June 1, 1893. He obtained the BA. and 
LLB. degrees from the University of Minnesota in 1921. 
He was given the degree of LLD. by Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1942. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1921. In 1936-1987 he was special assistant attorney 
general of Iowa and counsel to the Iowa state highway 
commission. He was judge of the twelfth judicial dis- 
trict of the state of Iowa (Winnebago, Worth, Mitchell, 
Hancock, Cerro Gordo, Floyd, and Butler counties) 
1937-1944. Being appointed judge of the United States 
district court for the Northern district of Iowa, by Pres. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, he took the oath of office and 
entered upon his duties as judge on March 30, 1944. 
During World War I he served with the combat en- 
gineers of the U. S. army. He is chairman of the board 
of pensions of the American Lutheran church. He is 
a member of the Order of Coif, and during the period 
1919-1921 was a member of the editorial board of the 
Minnesota Law Review. The family home is in Greene. 

Alonzo J. Van Duzee, clerk of the Northern district 
of Iowa, was born at Governeur, New York, January 6, 
1834. While engaged in the practice of law in Dubuque 
when the Northern judicial district was created, he 
was appointed clerk by Judge Shiras on August 21, 
1882, and took the oath of office and entered upon his 
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duties on that day. He died November 15, 1912, at his 
home in Dubuque. 


Lee McNeely, of Dubuque, was appointed clerk by 
Judge Reed Novembér 27, 1912, and took the oath of 
office and began his service on December 12, 1912. 


The records of the court show among the proceedings 
on various dates tributes in praise and memory of the 
judges now deceased, who were conspicuous for their 
long terms of service, the high rank attained by them 
as jurists, and their voluntary retirement at mature age 
with mental and bodily vigor unimpaired. Commendatory 
resolutions and eulogistic expressions of appreciation 
were voiced by members of the bar and committees of 
state and county bar associations, acclaiming their 
marked success and great distinction, all of which was 
richly merited. 


WAUKON’S CENTENNIAL 


Just 100 years ago—in July, 1849—the first settler 
stopped in what is now Waukon. He was George C. 
Shattuck, who built the first log cabin there, and deeded 
forty acres of his land to the community on condition 
that Waukon be named the Allamakce county seat. To- 
day, the town, which was named for John Waukon, or 
Wawkon, a Winnebago chief, has population of about 
3,300. It is known among sportsmen for the unusually 
good trout fishing in neighboring streams. It also is the 
center of an important beef cattle area—Des Moines 
Register. 


QUIET WITH ONE’S SOUL 


The art of meditation may be exercised at all hours, 
and in all places; and men of genius, in their walks, at 
table, and amidst assemblies, turning the eye of the mind 
inwards, can form an artificial solitude, retired amidst 
a crowd, calm amidst distraction, and write amidst 
folly.—Isaac D’Israeli. 


SOUTHERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF IOWA 
By NICHOLAS F. REED‘ 


Iowa was organized as a territory in 1838 with Bur- 
lington as the territorial capital. Upon the reorganiza- 
tion of the territory Pesident Van Buven appointed as the 
judges of the territorial court, Charles Mason, Joseph 
Williams and Thomas S. Wilson, Mr. Mason being named 
as the chief justice. The first court was held by Judge 
Williams at Fort Des Moines. All three of these judges 
were reappointed to office in 1842 by President Tyler and 
again in 1846 by President Polk. 


The clerks of the Federal court who held office during 
this territorial period were Thornton Bayless from 1838 
to 1840 and George S. Hampton from 1840 to 1846; the 
United States district attorneys were Isaac Van Allen, 
who held office from 1838 to 1840, Charles Weston 1840 
to 1843, John G. Deshler from 1848 to 1845, and Edward 
Johnston in 1845 and 1846; and the United States mar- 
shals for the same period were Francis Gehon from 1838 
to 1840, Thomas B. Johnston during the years 1841 and 
1842, Isaac Leffler from 1842 to 1845 and Gideon S. 
Bailey in 1845 and 1846. 


Congress established the United States district court 
of Iowa by an act which was approved March 3, 1845. 
The state was then one district called the District of Iowa, 
and one judge was appointed for the district, John J. Dyer 
of Dubuque, a native of Virginia, whose appointment 
was made in 1846. The first session of this court was 
held in Burlington on October 15, 1849, with Judge Dyer 
presiding. He passed away in 1856 and was succeeded in 
office by James M. Love. 


James M. Love was born in Fairfax, Virginia, in 1820, 
and located at Keokuk, Iowa, in 1850. His commission 
as United States district judge for Iowa was granted by 
President Pierce under date of February 21, 1856, and he 


1Clerk of U. S. district court, Southern district of Iowa, Des Moines. 
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served in that capacity for 35 years until his death in 
1891 at Keokuk. 


For the first two years of Judge Love’s incumbency 
little business occupied the district court, but it increased 
rapidly in the succeeding years with multiplied subjects 
of litigation. 


As an associate judge of the circuit court, Judge Love 
took an active part in its business, sharing the labors of 
the circuit judge, and was often called to continue the 
trial of causes after the presiding judge was compelled to 
leave to open the session of his court in some other dis- 
trict of his widely extended circuit. But not alone to 
judicial matters in open court was the time of Judge Love 
devoted. In the transaction of business in chambers, his 
continued presence in the district afforded facilities to 
parties to apply to him for relief on preliminary and sum- 
mary motions, and matters of great weight were then 
often argued and decided. 


DIVISION OF DISTRICT 


Of interest here is the division of our local United States 
district court from 1845 to 1911 into a circuit court and a 
district court, both courts being served by the local fed- 
eral judge. For instance, when Judge Dyer was holding 
circuit court he was judge of the United States circuit 
court for the District of Iowa, and when he was holding 
the district court he was judge of the United States dis- 
trict court for the District of Iowa. These were separate 
courts with distinct jurisdictions. 


At the very beginning of our government, by the first 
judiciary act of 1789, congress created the inferior courts 
below the United States supreme court as the district 
and circuit courts of the United States. The country was 
then divided up into thirteen districts wherein both 
district and circuit courts were set up, but only district 
judges were appointed. The business of the district courts 
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was handled singly by the local distict judge, but con- 
gress provided that the business of the circuit courts 
should be handled by an associate justice of the supreme 
court sitting with the local district judge. This system 
continued until 1869 when congress created the new 
judgeship of United States circuit judges. Thereafter the 
supreme court justices stayed at Washington for the most 
part and the work of the circuit courts was presided over 
by the new circuit judges until 1892 when the circuit 
court of Appeals was organized. The work of the circuit 
at courts continued to increase so much also that it was 
provided at an early date that the circuit court could be 
held singly by the local district judge, and our records 
show that most of the business in Iowa was handled by the 
district judge. 


Briefly the jurisdiction of the circuit courts included all 
civil business, both law and equity, and the district courts 
included all the criminal business. However, the juris- 
diction of both courts in many criminal matters was con- 
current, but we find most of the civil business being han- 
dled by the local circuit judges. 


LINCOLN ELEVATED IowA MAN 


Samuel Freeman Miller was the first United States 
supreme court judge to be appointed from Iowa. He was 
born in Richmond, Kentucky, on April 5, 1816, and set- 
tled in Keokuk, Iowa, in 1850. His first preparation was 
to be a doctor of medicine but after completing that study 
he turned to law, in which field he became one of the 
really great jurists of the United States. His appoint- 
ment to the supreme court was made by President Lincoln 
in 1862 and he was assigned to the Eighth circuit, and in 
that capacity he presided over the local circuit courts. The 
reports carry many cases in which Judge Miller sat as 
- the trial judge in the circuit courts of Iowa and the sur- 
sounding states of the Eighth circuit from 1862 to 1890. 

The first new United States circuit judge under the 
Act of 1869 for the Eighth circuit was an Iowa lawyer, 
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John Forrest Dillon. Judge Dillon, eminent jurist and 
legal author, was born in Northampton, New York, on 
December 25, 1831. In 1838 his parents moved to Dav- 
enport, Iowa, where'he lived for 41 years or until his 
removal to New York City in 1879. John F. Dillon was 
graduated as a physician from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Davenport, Iowa, in 1850 at the age of 
19, but turned to the study of law within a very short time. 
He was elected a Judge of the Seventh judicial district 
of Iowa in 1858, and also elected to the supreme court of 
Iowa where he served for a term of six years from 1863. 
He was re-elected in 1869 and was chief justice of that 
body, but before he qualified for his second term he was 
appointed by President Grant as United States circuit 
judge of the Highth judicial circuit embracing Iowa and 
other nearby states, in which capacity he served for ten 
years. Following Judge Dillon’s appointment most of 
the work of the circuit court in Iowa was held with him 
presiding, although Justice Miller continued to come to 
Iowa until the time of his death. It has been said that 
no son of Iowa has conferred a more substantial and en- 
during honor upon her name than John F. Dillon. 


THREE COURT DIVISIONS CREATED 


The United States district court for lowa was separated 
into three divisions by an act of congress dated February 
26, 1853, thereby creating the Northern, Central and 
Southern divisions of the district and providing that 
court be held at Dubuque, Iowa City and Burlington. On 
March 8, 1859, congress approved an act which provided 
that the district again be divided into three divisions, 
this time the Northern, Southern and Western divisions, 
with court designated to be held at Dubuque, Keokuk 
and Des Moines. 


George W. McCrary, who succeeded Judge John F. 
Dillon as a United States circuit judge, was born in Evans- 
ville, Indiana, on August 29, 1835, and died in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, on June 23, 1890, at the age of 55. In 1837 he 
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moved to Van Buren county, Iowa, where he was admitted 
to the bar in 1856 and practiced law in Keokuk for a 
number of years. He was appointed secretary of war 
in 1877, and in 1879 he resigned the cabinet position to 
accept the appointment of United States circuit judge for 
the Eighth circuit and assumed his judicial duties in 
January 1880. Judge McCrary resigned the judgeship to 
become general counsel for the Atchison, Topeka and San- 
ta Fe railroad company, and was succeeded in office by 
David J. Brewer of Leavenworth, Kansas, who was com- 
missioned a United States circuit judge on March 31, 
1884. 


Upon Judge Brewer’s appointment as an associate jus- 
tice of the United States supreme court by President Har- 
rison in 1890, Henry C. Caldwell, who was a United States 
district judge for the District of Arkansas, was appointed 
as United States circuit judge for this circuit. He retired 
from the federal bench in 1903 after continuous service 
of forty years, both as a United States district judge re- 
siding in Arkansas and as a circuit judge of this circuit 
from 1890. 


Upon the creation of the United States circuit court of 
appeals in 1892, President Harrison appointed Walter H. 
Sanborn of St. Paul and Amos M. Thayer of St. Louis as 
the new United States circuit judges. The court of appeals 
for the Eighth circuit was therefore composed of Judges 
Caldwell, Sanborn and Thayer in rank of seniority. 


The circuit courts were abolished or rather merged 
with the district courts by the act of 1911, and all juris- 
diction was vested in the district courts. 


Another United States circuit judge from Iowa was 
Walter I. Smith, who was born at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
on July 10, 1862, and was appointed a judge of the United 
States circuit court of appeals on January 31, 1911. Other 
Iowans serving upon the circuit court of appeals for this 
circuit were William S. Kenyon and Seth Thomas of Fort 
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Dodge, Iowa. Judge Archibald K. Gardner, another 
member of the court of appeals for this circuit was born 
and raised in Jasper county, Iowa, but was appointed 
from South Dakota. 


IowA DIVIDED INTO TWO DISTRICTS > 


On July 20, 1882, the United States district court in lowa 
was divided into the Northern and Southern districts with 
three divisions in each. In the Southern district of lowa 
court was held at Council Bluffs, Des Moines and Keokuk. 
Three additional divisions were later created, namely, the 
Southern division on June 1, 1900, with court to be held 
at Creston ; the Davenport division on April 28, 1904, with 
Davenport designated as the place for holding court; and 
the Ottumwa division on February 20, 1907, with court 
to be held at Ottumwa. 


John S. Woolson was born in Eric County, New York, 
in 1840 and moved with his parents to Henry county, 
Iowa, in 1856. In 1891 he was appointed by President 
Harrison as judge of the United States district court 
for the Southern district of Iowa, which position he held 
at the time of his death only eight years after his appoint- 
ment. 


Smith McPherson of Red Oak, Iowa, was appointed as 
judge of the district court of the United States for the 
Southern district of Iowa by President McKinley in 1899, 
and filled the position until his death fifteen years later. 


Martin J. Wade of Iowa City was born in Burlington, 
Vermont, on October 21, 1861, becoming a resident of 
Iowa when his parents moved to the state while he was 
quite young, and he made his home at Iowa City for many 
years. On March 3, 1915, he was appointed by President 
Wilson as judge of the United States district court for the 
Southern district of Iowa to succeed Smith McPherson, 
and held that position until his death on April 16, 1981. 


Charles A. Dewey of Washington, Iowa, was appointed 
judge of the United States district court for the Southern 
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district of Iowa by President Calvin Coolidge on January 
31, 1928, and continues in that office at the present time.. 


CLERKS OF COURT 


Considering the length of time that has elapsed since 
the formation of federal courts in Iowa, the number of 
clerks both of the United States district court and the 
circuit court has been few. 


T. S. Parvin was born in Cedarville, New Jersey, on 
January 15, 1817, and died at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on June 
28, 1901. He was clerk of the United States District 
Court in Iowa from 1847 to 1857. J. C. Burns was the 
second clerk of the United States district court in this 
state and served for a number of years following his 
appointment in 1858. 


William G. Woodward was born in Hanover, New 
Hampshire in 1808 and came to Muscatine, then known 
as Bloomington, Iowa, from Boston in 1839, only five 
years after the territory was opened for white settlement. 
He was appointed one of the three commissioners who 
framed the first code for the new state of Iowa, which 
was known as the “Code of 1851”. He was appointed 
clerk of the circuit court of the United States in 1863 
and died on February 24, 1871. 


George B. Corkhill was born in Harrison county, Ohio, 
in 1838, and when nine years of age removed to Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, with his family. Later in life he was 
clerk of the United States district court in Iowa, and he, 
with Ed R. Mason and William C. McArthur, were the 
clerks of the circuit court of the United States in this 
state. Upon the resignation of William G. Woodward 
as clerk of the United States circuit court, Mr. Cork- 
hill was appointed clerk of that court on December 10, 
1868. 


Henry K. Love was appointed clerk of the United States 
district court in Iowa in April 1868 and served in that 
capacity for a number of years. 
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Ed R. Mason of Des Moines, Iowa, served as clerk of 
the United States district court and as clerk of the circuit 
court also, having received his commission on December 
13, 1875. | 


John J. Steadman of Council Bluffs, Iowa, was com- 
missioned clerk of the United States district court in 
Iowa on January 15, 1892, and was succeeded in that of- 
fice by William C. McArthur of Des Moines. 


William C. McArthur was born in Burlington, Iowa, 
on July 22, 1860, and now resides in Des Moines. He 
began the practice of law in Burlington in July 1882 and 
continued his practice until appointed clerk of the United 
States district court for the Southern district of Iowa on 
January 1, 1901. On April 1, 1910, Mr. McArthur was 
also appointed clerk of the circuit court, and was our 
last circuit court clerk. 


Nicholas F. Reed of Ottumwa, Iowa, now a resident of 
Des Moines, succeeded Mr. McArthur as clerk of the 
United States district court, to which office he was ap- 
pointed on April 1, 1922, and continues as clerk at the 
present time. 


U. S. District ATTORNEYS 


We will sketch briefly the district attorneys and mar- 
shals who have served the United States district court 
for Iowa and particularly for the Southern district of 
Iowa. Isaac M. Preston of Marion, Iowa, a native of 
Vermont, was appointed United States district attorney 
for Iowa in 1847, and our second United States district 
attorney was Stephen Whicher of Muscatine, who was 
appointed to that post by President Fillmore in 1850. 


Joseph C. Knapp settled in Keosauqua, Iowa, in 1843, 
and in 1852 was appointed by President Pierce as United 
States district attorney for Iowa. He was reappointed 
to the same office by President Buchanan and held it for 
eight years. W. H. F. Gurley served as United States 
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district attorney in the early 1860’s or between the terms 
of Joseph C. Knapp and Robert H. Gilmore. 


Robert H. Gilmore was born in Newark, Ohio, in 1822, 
and came to Keokuk, Iowa, in 1857. He was given the 
appointment of United States district attorney by Presi- 
dent Lincoln and served as such from 1863 to 1865. 


Caleb Baldwin was born in Pennsylvania in 1824 and 
came to Fairfield, Iowa, in 1842. In 1865 he was ap- 
pointed by President Lincoln to the office of United 
States district attorney for Iowa, but served only a short 
time. He died at his home in Council Bluffs in December 
1876 at the age of 52. 


Milton D. Browning came to Burlington, Iowa, from 
Kentucky in 1837. In 1867 he was appointed by President 
Johnson as United States district attorney in Iowa and 
served until the close of the Johnson administration. He 
died in 1881. 


William Fletcher Sapp of Council Bluffs, Iowa, was 
born at Danville, Ohio, on November 20, 1824. He was 
appointed United States district attorney for the state 
of Iowa by President Grant in 1869, filling the office for 
four years with honor and credit. During the time he 
was a representative from the Eighth congressional dis- 
trict he introduced and secured the passage of a bill pro- 
viding for holding the United States circuit courts at 
the times and places where the United States district 
courts were then held, namely at Dubuque, Des Moines, 
Keokuk and Council Bluffs. 


James T, Lane, a native of Freeport, Pennsylvania, 
where he was born in 1830, settled in Davenport, Iowa, 
in 1854. In 1873 he was appointed by President Grant as 
United States district attorney for Iowa, and served in 
that position for nine years. 

John S. Runnells was born in New Hampshire in 1844 
and came to McGregor, Iowa, in 1867. He was appointed 
to the position of United States district attorney in 1882, 
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and was followed in office by Daniel O. Finch who came 
to Iowa from Monroe, Wisconsin, and settled at Cedar 
Rapids. From there he moved to Des Moines and in 1885 
was appointed by President Garfield to the position of 
United States district attorney for the Southern district 
of Iowa. 

Lewis Miles served as United States district attorney 
for a short period following his appointment on March 
18, 1890, and was followed in office by Charles D. Fullen 
of Fairfield, Iowa, who was commissioned to the office 
on December 19, 1893. 


Marcellus L. Temple of Osceola, Iowa, was born in 
Madestown, West Virginia, on September 16, 1848, his 
family having originiated in Leicestershire, England, as 
early as 1070. He was commissioned United States dis- 
trict attorney for the Southern district of Iowa in 1907. 


Claude R. Porter of Centerville, Iowa, was appointed 
United States district attorney on February 25, 1914, and 
following his resignation Edwin G. Moon of Ottumwa 
was appointed to the office. Ralph Pringle of Red Oak 
followed Mr. Moon’s first term as United States district 
attorney when he was appointed to the office on April 
11, 1922. When a vacancy was created in the position 
caused by the death of Mr. Pringle, Judge Martin J. Wade 
appointed Mr. Moon to again become district attorney 
from the date of April 8, 1924. 


On May 17, 1924, Ross R. Mowry of Newton, Iowa, was 
appointed by President Warren G. Harding as United 
States district attorney for the Southern district of Iowa, 
and on May 26, 1932, Robert W. Colflesh of Des Moines 


took the oath of office following his appointment to that 
office. 


Edwin G. Moon of Ottumwa, Iowa, was appointed to 
the position of United States district attorney in this dis- 
trict for a third time and took the oath of office on June 
30, 1934, and upon his death Judge Chas. A. Dewey ap- 
pointed Cloid I. Level to the position on January 23, 1939. 
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On May 26, 1939, John K. Valentine of Centerville, Iowa, 
took the oath of office as United States attorney following 
his appointment to the position by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and upon his resignation the court appointed 
Hugh Ben McCoy of Oskaloosa to act as United States 
attorney on April 19, 1940. The next United States 
attorney for the Southern district of Iowa, Maurice F. 
Donegan of Davenport, Iowa, was appointed on June 
26, 1940, and took the oath of office on July 1, 1940. 
His term expired in March, 1949, and President Truman 
appointed as successor, William R. Hart, of Iowa City, 
the present United States attorney for the Southern 
district of Iowa. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The office of United States marshal has been filled 
successively from the erly days of the court in the state 
of Iowa to the present time by the following men: Ste- 
phen Shelledy served from 1849 to 1853; Laurel Summers 
from October 17, 1853; H. M. Hoxie from the early 
1860’s until the appointment of Gen. George N. Clark 
by President Grant in 1868. 


Peter Melendy of Cedar Falls, Iowa, was appointed 
United States marshal in Iowa on March 10, 1874, and 
John W. Chapman of Council Bluffs, Iowa, followed him 
with an appointment on March 11, 1875. Richard Root 
of Keokuk, Iowa, served as marshal for a shorter term 
than Mr. Chapman after his appointment on February 
28, 1883, until Edward Campbell, Jr., of Fairfield was ap- 
pointed on January 27, 1886. He was followed in office 
by Frank P. Bradley of Council Bluffs, who was appoint- 
ed on February 28, 1894, and George M. Christian of Des 
Moines served as marshal from the date of his appoint- 
ment on February 28, 1898. He was followed in office 
by Frank B. Clark of Ottumwa, Iowa, who was appointed 
on December 10, 1907, and Bernhardt J. Ness of Des 
Moines filled the office after his appointment by the court 
on November 26, 1918. 
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Nicholas F. Reed of Ottumwa followed the short term 
of Mr. Ness as United States marshal and held the office 
for eight years from the date on which he took the oath 
of office, March 17, 1914. Mr. Reed was followed as 
marshal by Guy S. Brewer of Des Moines, who was 
appointed on March 21, 1922, and the following men have 
held the office of United States marshal from the dates 
of their respective appointments: I. H. Hammond of 
Des Moines, Iowa, appointed August 27, 1923; Roy B. 
Gault of Creston, appointed January 14, 1924; Fred S. 
Hird of Des Moines on February 4, 1928; George E. Miller 
of Harlan on March 6, 1936; and James J. Gillespie of 
Des Moines, the present marshal for the Southern district 
of Iowa, who was appointed to office on May 17, 1941. 


This short sketch seeks to give a comprehensive out- 
line of the formation of the court and brief authentic 
data concerning the judges and other officials connected 
therewith. 


“WHO SAVES HIS COUNTRY” 


In the monumental and stately capitol building at 
Atlanta, Georgia, stands the life-sized marble figure of 
Benjamin Harvey Hill, which once stood at a prominent 
street junction in the city. A former American ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, John W. Davis, recently requested 
a copy of the inscription, Mr. Hill’s own words, and said 
it was one of the most outstanding utterances of any 
American statesman. It reads: 


“Who saves his country, saves himself, saves all things, 
and all things saved do bless him. Who lets his country 
die lets all things die, dies himself ignobly, and all things 
dying curse him.” 


TWO-STORY HOUSE MOVED ON FLAT CARS 
By FRANK W. DUSEY 


The incident to which the caption refers is the moving 
to Creston from Cromwell of the two-story part of the 
old Revere House on flat cars, as a house n-o-t wrecked 
or “knocked down.” This building, since located in 
Creston, was called both Revere House and Creston 
House. Indeed, somewhere in the memory of the writer 
there exists a shadowy bit of recollection—whether cor- 
rect or not—that it bore the name of Creston House twice. 


Herein the name Revere House is used principally to 
avoid possible future misunderstanding with another 
Creston House which in “ye old time” stood at the north- 
west corner of Pine and Adams, on the recent site of 
the Sidney. Then, too, there is a Creston Hotel standing 
at the north-east corner of Elm and Adams. 


The Revere House, as we old-timers recall, was built 
on the south-east corner of Maple and Union. It was a 
three-story building in front and the rear portion was 
the two-story part, which is the subject of this article. 
There seems to be no exact information as to the size; 
but as a nestimate (or rather a “guestimate’”’) on the 
part of the writer, the main (three-story part) was 20- 
24 feet wide by, say 36-40 feet long; the long way facing 
Union street. The addition—the part brought from 
Cromwell—was about 24x40. It was all a frame structure. 

The building burned Friday, January 31, 1902. This 
particular Friday certainly lived up to the day’s reputa- 
tion for unluckiness. Not only did the Revere (called 
Creston at the time) burn, but the water works went 
wrong, caused by a break in the main out near Lincoln 
and Adams. It really was due to this break that the 
hotel burned, rather than to the actual fire itself. The 
fire was discovered about five o’clock in the morning. 
The weather was damp and the wind was almost neg- 
ligible. The water main gave way about six o’clock, and 
the last wall fell at eight. This particular information 
was gleamed from the Advertiser of February 4, 1902. 
135 
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There is an error, however, in the report of the Ad- 
vertiser. It states that the back part of the building 
was brought from Cromwell in sections. That it was 
brought as a whole,is a fact gleaned from many sources. 
The writer knew a farmer named Sam Hutchinson, who 
lived just across the line in Adams county (n. e. %-138- 
72-32) about whose veracity there is no question. He 
told me that “they just went right along” up the hill 
east of Cromwell. “As I re-call,” he said, “they had a 
double-header.” But of that I am not sure. 


Mrs. Herbert Spencer recalls the incident, and also 
the fact that a man rode the building in the second- 
story. This lady is the mother of the present county 
auditor, and her husband, together with John Hall, is 
to be credited with the fact that we have at present the 
beautiful McKinley park. Mr. Spencer was also one of 
the noted horsemen of the country, having at one time 
Hydrogen, a noted son of the famous Allerton of the 
gay nineties. It should be remembered that in those 
days that south-west Iowa was almost as noted for horses 
as the famous blue grass region of Kentucky. Queen 
Alix of Red Oak was another worth-while product of 
south-west Iowa before the days of automobiles. In- 
cidentally our curater, Mr. Hamilton, suggests that Mc- 
Kinley park ought to be called Hall and Spencer park. 
He is right. 


MOvVER’S WorpD BEST AUTHORITY 


But the greatest proof is the statement of the man 
who did the moving of the house. It is indeed fortunate 
that the man is yet alive who did what many people 
(in fact most all) would regard as an impossible stunt. 


On June 4th last the writer, together with Tom Ham- 
ilton, started to Afton to get the correct information. 
Tom also took along a friend of his by the name of 
Elizabeth Ford. Elizabeth seemed at first to object. 
She actually used language that no lady should utter 
in presence of gentlemen. Tom finally promised her 
a drink of fire-water and redeemed his promise as soon 
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as possible. Tom confided to me that “Liz” would not 
be satisfied with even a mixture of city water and fire- 
water. It had to be all fire-water—real fire-water at 
that. After the drink, Elizabeth purred along like a 
contented kitten. 


Soon we were visiting with Charles Rogers at Afton. 
Mr. Rogers told us that he and Henry Nun worked at 
this particular job for C. T. Hyde who had a contract 
with S. H. Mallory to move the old Revere House (as 
we call it) from the corner of Ninth and the street west 
of Broadway at Cromwell to the tracks, put it on flat 
cars and take it off again at Creston. This location 
at Cromwell is the site of the present old homestead 
of the Sparr family. Mrs. Dr. Barber, daughter of 
W. M. Sparr, says that her parents told her that the 
abnormally large well on their property was there be- 
cause it was dug for the supply of the old hotel. This 
Mr. Nun was a nephew of “Judge” Nun, a rather noted 
character of the early history of Union county. 


S. H. Mallory was a Chariton man, a railroad con- 
tractor, both when the old track was laid back in the 
60’s and 70’s but also when the present track was laid 
between Murray and Creston. He was also Creston’s 
first banker of any note, and the present First National 
bank in Creston is the successor of the old First Na- 
tional bank, which was known as Mallory’s Bank years 
after it became the corporation. 


MALLORY NEEDED A BUILDING 


According to Mr. Rogers, Mallory brought the build- 
ing to Creston to serve as Mallory’s bank. It was lo- 
cated at or near the north-west corner of Maple and 
Adams. This is at variance with the memory of others 
who insist that the building was at once taken over to 
the south side and used as a hotel. But we must concede 
that the man who moved it ought to know, and the fact 
too, that it was moved for Mallory must be taken as con- 


firmatory evidence. 
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Mr. Rogers still has some of the tools that were used 
in that moving and remembers it as a tough job at both 
ends of the line. He cannot remember the date only as 
being the fall of the year. As it was about 1870, 1871, 
it would seem that the “Q’” should have some records of 
the train. But there is none that Mr. Hamilton has been 
able to locate through correspondence with the railroad 
officials. 

This, however, is not surprising. So far as Mr. Rog- 
ers is concerned, it was “all in a day’s work.” People 
in those days were not given to detail of keeping notes 
of happenings, not any too much now, by the way. How 
many of us can recall our first ride in an automobile, 
and when it was; our first contact with a radio, etc.? 


As for railroad records, it is quite likely no records 
were kept. They just did the job—that was all. Rail- 
roading was done then with system subordinate to sense 
—nperhaps too much so. Indeed as late as forty years 
ago things were run on a pretty much free and easy 
way. .Passes were common, riding on the engine was 
against the rules, but no one who really wanted the ex- 
perience failed to get the ride, if an engine was on the 
road (and steam up) most any one would move her 
whether he had a right to or not. TI have done it my- 
self. The division superintendent was superintendent 
with a big “S’”. He hired, and fired and otherwise did 
about as he pleased, and got away with it—a striking 
contrast with the present day when he must ask Chicago 
for an “A. F. E.” to stop a leak in a water tank. I have 
in mind a tank that must have leaked ten million gal- 
lons before the red tape was wound up, and unwound, 
and wound up again, and the tank was finally replaced 
with a new one. But the roads made money then. 


MovING RISKS INVOLVED 
Speaking of bringing buildings from Cromwell, it 
should be recalled that there were no overhead bridges 
over the track then as now over the new double track. 
It also should be remembered that there were no air- 
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brakes then and the hand operated brake on the cars 
and the “Johnson Bar” (reverse lever) on the locomo- 
tive, were the only means of controlling a train when 
it took a notion to go wild. 


Even as late as 1891 the Kansas City end of the south 
branch—then under separate management—had two 
engines not equipped with air brakes and were not al- 
lowed to come up into Iowa. Now every engine must 
be equipped with air and eighty-five percent of the cars 
must have air in working order. 

I noted above that the width of the building was to 
best of my recollection and belief twenty-four feet. 
But suppose it to be only twenty feet. Therefore, there 
was seven and a half feet of hang-over on each side of 
the flat cars, or I should say “overhang.” It sounds 
better. And, as the building was at least twenty-four 
feet to the gable, it stands to reason that there was not 
a regular hurricane blowing from either south or north. 


Probably there are not a dozen railroad men (outside 
of Creston) in all this great U. S. A. that would not 
say that it would be impossible to move a building as 
this was moved. On the other hand, then there were prob- 
ably not a dozen railroad men who could be gotten onto 
a big engine of a modern type on account of the danger 
of top-heaviness. Indeed, there was considerable spec- 
ulation when the “Class H’s” first came to the ‘“Q” 
as to whether they were not dangerously near the limit 
of top-heaviness. Opinions change. 

It may be interesting to note that while the distance 
from outside to outside of the rails is about five feet, 
that the present distance of four feet, eight and a half 
inches between rails originated in 1800, before the ad- 
vent of steam engines, when old Dobbin and Nell were 
the motive power. A man by the name of William Jes- 
sop concluded to put flanges on the wheels to hold them 
on rails, instead of having them run on an angle iron. 
The distance outside to outside was then five feet, and 
as the rails were one and three-quarters inch wide, it 
resulted in our rather anomalous standard guage four 
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feet and eight and one-half. Still at that, forty years 
ago, there were guages varying all the way from 4’ 8%” to 
4’ 9”, all using the same equipment, the big idea being 
that one engineer had other ideas than his brothers 
in the play of the wheels within the guage. The “Pen- 
nsy” changed from a 4’ 9” to the standard in 1892, if I 
recall correctly. 


WHEN CROMWELL MOVED TO CRESTON 


Now, moving houses on flat cars was a rather com- 
monplace affair in those days for the farm boys to ob- 
serve between here and Cromwell. Ask Attorney Rich- 
ard Brown, through whose father’s farm the road ran. 


These same boys who were so blase about the mere 
moving of a house on cars, would have gone half way 
to Des Moines to have seen a Ford car. While the boys 
—and men too—of today would probably go to Des 
Moines to see a house moved as was done then. Differ- 
ent times. Different customs. 


The “Q” (or rather the “B” and “M’’) determined 
to have a division station somewhere in this vicinity. 
They did not have sense enough—or had too much rather 
—to try to run an engine all over the continent without 
being put up for possible repairs in a round house. Now, 
engines must have water. Camels, and men too, may 
do without for quite a while, but water, water, and still 
more water, is the everlasting cry of a locomotive. 


Three sites were under consideration, one at the cross- 
ing of Twelve Mile (pardon me, “Thompson’s Fork’) 
west of Afton, a location that will be called to mind 
by saying now the “Poor Farm.” Pardon again—the 
“County Home,” or “Union Switch,’ because there was 
a switch there in the days of the old single track: also 
at Creston and Cromwell. These two places were laid 
out so that the railroad had a right of way before the 
town. By the way, at Afton, the railroad had to acquire 
a right of way through laid-out lots, as Afton is a town 
older than the railroad. 
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The site at Creston (that is Creston to be) was passed 
up in favor of Cromwell on account of the better water 
supply available. A dam was built near the Adams 
county line and backed the water up to about the line 
of Broadway street in Cromwell (the main street of 
Cromwell today). Among others encouraged to locate 
in Cromwell was a Mr. Thurlby who had fed and housed 
the contractor’s men since the road left Fairfield. He 
built the Revere House, or whatever it was called then. 
And because of the change of the railroad’s plans the 
house was moved to Creston. 


The final decision as to whether Cromwell or Creston 
should be the division station is a matter worthy of 
note and I hope that Richard Brown (who has gone 
into the subject quite deeply and who probably knows 
more about it than any other living person) will give us 
a story on it some time. 


However, one of the red letter days of my life was 
the day that Mr. Hamilton and myself visited Mr. Rogers 
in Afton. In the nature of things Mr. Rogers is a very 
old man and is very near the end of the long, long trail 
that leads beyond the sunset. I would like to recount 
the story of his life, as he told it to us—the moving of 
his parents to Afton, his enlistment in the Civil war 
at Afton, the seige of Vicksburg, where he was a guard 
of Grant, his return to Afton, and the long trains of 
“prairie schooners” that carried the emigrants beyond 
the Missouri before the railroads. 


But, this would better be the subject of another article 
and also better be written by himself, or by his daughter 
at his dictation. If she so chooses, the daughter may 
take this last remark as a hint. But, somebody, some- 
where, should see that the tools with which the old Re- 
vere was moved are preserved. It shows what real men 
can do when no “experts” are around. 


Annals Addenda .. . 


THE VANISHING IOWA COAL MINE 


Strip mining of coal in Iowa remains as almost the last 
vestige of an industry that once employed thousands in 
the Hawkeye state, and fast is approaching the vanishing 
point. While the coal fields of the state more largely 
were centered in the Des Moines river valley and the 
southeastern section, mining was once an active industry 
in many counties where now no mines are operated and 
only here and there drift and strip work goes on in a 
desultory sort of way. 


In the Appanoose, Monroe and Mahaska county area, 
where so many years the mining of coal was a leading 
industry, there has been an awakening to the fact that it 
was lost to them and towns like Centerville, Albia and 
others must need depend upon something else to employ 
the people. I nPolk and Boone counties coal mining long 
ago largely slipped into the discard. The encroachments 
of fuel oil and gas supplanted need for the soft coal of 
this area excepting for use in stokers, and many of them 
are using eastern treated coal since the close of the war. 
Uncertain production occasioned by labor troubles have 
likewise limited the output in other states and there is 
little hope that the industry soon may be revived, at 
least not in the volume once enjoyed; although there are 
many untouched veins in areas heretofore not mined, 
that must wait the needs of future generations. 


And now over in Dallas county the life of the big mine 
at Waukee has become history to be written in the annals 
of the state, after twenty-eight years of mining there. 
Operation of this huge mine has become too expensive, al- 
though some of the leases are yet unworked. Over five 
hundred miners will retire from these operations as soon 
as the mine is finally closed, after its long course as one 
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of the largest in the state. The equipment and machinery 
has been taken out, but what its use can be put to is a 
problem. 


WAUKON’S MASTERLY REPLY 


By the terms of a treaty made by the U. S. government 
with the Winnebago Indians September 15, 1832, at Fort 
Armstrong, now Rock Island, the eastern forty miles of 
the “neutral ground” in Iowa was allotted to the Winne- 
bagos for a new home, in part consideration for their 
surrendering their possessions on the east side of the 
Mississippi river, south and east of the Wisconsin river. 
This action was deemed necessary by the government in 
order to open for settlement the Illinois tracts of land. A 
portion of the tribe reluctantly entered this territory 
during the following year, the other members of the tribe 
remaining in the vicinity of Fort Winnebago. Under the 
terms of this treaty a school and farm were established 
for their benefit on the Yellow river, which came to be 
known as the “Old Mission”. 


It is related that in the spring of 1833 Father Lowrey, 
who was appointed to take charge of this school, explained 
the plans and purposes of its establishment to a council of 
Winnebago chiefs, and called for an expression of their 
views upon this subject; whereupon Chief Waukon arose 
and expressed his sentiments as follows: 

The Winnebagos are asleep, and it will be wrong to awake 
them; they are red men, and all the white men’s soap and water 
eannot make them white. 

In a treaty at Washington, November 1, 1837, the Win- 
nebagos ceded their lands east of the Mississippi river. 
They agreed, further, to relinquish the right to occupy, 
except for the purpose of hunting, that portion of the 
“neutral ground” included between that river and a line 
twenty miles distant therefrom to the west; and to remove 
to the west such line within eight months after the ratifi- 
cation of this treaty. In accordance therewith, in 1840-41, 
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the government erected a fort in the southwest corner of 
the present Winneshiek county, on Turkey river, calling 
it Fort Atkinson, honoring the general who conducted 
the war against Blackhawk. In 1842 a mission house 
and school were built nearby, and a farm opened, to which 
the Rev. Lowrey and Farmer Thomas were transferred. 
The Yellow river mission was abandoned, and the Indians 
received their annuities thenceforth at this post until 
they were removed to Minnesota in 1848. 


Long exposed to the greed and the vices of the white 
man, from their contact with him since the appearance 
of the first traders and their whisky, the Winnebagos un- 
fortunately yielded readily to these influences, and their 
annuities from the government were an additional cause 
of increasing profligacy and idleness, notwithstanding 
the endeavors of Father Lowrey for their welfare. An 
officer of the United States army was appointed to treat 
with them as.to a removal farther away from these in- 
fluences. A council was held with their chiefs November 
1, 1844, at which the purposes of the government were 
outlined by its representative. The principal chief and 
orator of the Indians was Waukon, who said in reply: 


Brother, you say our Great Father sent you to us to buy our 
country? 


We do not. know what to think of our Great Father’s sending so 
often to buy our country. He seems to think so much of land that 
he must be always looking down to earth. 


Brother, you say you have seen many Indians; but you have 
never seen one yet who owns the land. The land belongs to the 


Great Spirit. He made it; he owns it all. It is not the red man’s 
to sell! 


Brother, the Great Spirit hears us now! He always hears us. 
He heard us when the Great Father told us if we would sell him 
our country on the Wisconsin, he would never ask us to sell him 
another country. We brought our council fires to the Mississippi. 
We came across the great river, and built our lodges on the Turkey 
and the Cedar. We have been here but a few days, and you ask 
us to move again. We supposed our Father pities his children; but 
he cannot, or he would not wish so often to take our land from us. 
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You ask me, Brother, where the Indians are gone who crossed 
the Mississippi a few years ago. You know, and we know, where 
they are gone. They are gone to a country where the white man 
can no more interfere with them. Wait, Brother, but a few years 
longer, and this little remnanz will be gone, too—gone to the In- 
dians home beyond the clouds, and then you can have our country 
without buying it. 


Brother, we do not know how you estimate the value of land. 
When you bought our land before, we do net think we got its 
value. 


Brother, I have spoken to you for our nation. We do not wish 
to sell our country. We have but one opinion. We never change it. 
We are in a hurry to get off on our winter hunt. The sun is going 
down. Farewell. 

The chiefs refused to hear anything further from the 
commissioner, and abruptly broke up the council. But 
the territory of Iowa was now soon to become a state. 
The Indian population must give place to the hand of 
industry, the hunting grounds receive the farmer and his 
plow, and the forces that make for civilization must con- 
trol and occupy this fairest spot of the earth’s surface. 
Hence it was that by another treaty, made on October 138, 
1846, at Washington, the Winnebagos were persuaded to 
cede all claim to the “neutral ground,” the United States 
agreeing to give them a tract of not less than 800,000 acres 
north of St. Peter’s river in Minnesota, and the sum of 
$190,000, of which $85,000 was retained by the govern- 
ment in trust, and five percent interest payable annually 
to said tribe. But this was temporary also, and by a later 
treaty, in 1855, this tract was ceded for a smaller one on 
the Blue Earth river. In 1859 and 1863 this in turn was 
sold by the United States and the proceeds held in trust for 
the Winnebagos, and the president authorized to set apart 
for them in Dakota an eighteen square mile reservation, to 
which they were moved. They were greatly dissatisfied, 
and in 1865 were permitted to occupy a tract ceded to 
them by the Omahas, in Nebraska, though many returned 
to their old haunts in Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
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THE MOTHERS OF WARRIORS 


Abraham Lincoln paid a never-to-be-forgotten tribute 
in his letter of condolence to Mrs. Bixby, of Boston, on 
the death of five sons on the field of battle in the Civil 
war, which has come to be regarded as a classic. It will 
be recalled he said in part: 


How weak and fruitless must be any words of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming 
... 1 pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish 
of your bereavement, and leave you only the cherished memory of 
the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must be yours, to have 
laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 


Outstanding in the annals of the wars of the American 
republic also may be mentioned the sacrifice of the Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, mother, Mrs. Thomas F. Sullivan, whose 
five sons lost their lives in World War II, on the old 
cruiser Juneau in November, 1942, in the South Pacific. 


The above is recalled because another Iowa mother, 
Mrs. Catherine Desart, likewise entitled to sincere hom- 
age, became the object of sympathy and concern because 
of the service and sacrifice from her large family circle 
in the Civil war, which was the subject. of legislative res- 
olutions adopted by the Eleventh Iowa General Assembly 
on February 7, 1866. Representative D. G. Goodrich, of 
Fayette county, offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted by the house: 


Whereas, Mrs. Catherine Desart, now a resident of Fayette 
county, state of Iowa, is the mother of nine sons, all of whom en- 
listed in the army of the United States as volunteers in the late 
war against the rebellion; two of said sons were killed in. battle, 
and one died of disease while in the service; five of these nine sons 
re-enlisted as veterans, making fourteen regular enlistments from 
this family of nine sons; and 


Whereas, The said Catherine Desart, now being sixty-one years 
of age and in very poor health, has at this time a daughter who is 
a cripple depending entirely on her mother for support, the said 
Catherine Desart being a widow and in very indigent circumstances, 
being obliged to live in a log cabin hardly fit for a stable, and 
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entirely unable to build a better tenement for herself and her 
crippled daughter; therefore, 


Be it resolved, by the House of Representatives, That in con- 
sideration of the said Catherine Desart having furnished fourteen 
enlistments into the army of the Union from her own sons, thereby 
having rendered great and special service to her country; and 
further, in consideration of the low circumstances of the said 
Catherine Desart and of the absolute dependent condition of her- 
self and her crippled daughter; 


Resolved, That a select committee be appointed on the part of this 
house to investigate the circumstances in connection with the facts. 
herein set forth, with instructions to report at any early day by 
bill for the relief of the said Catherine Desart and her crippled 
daughter. 

In the house journal of the Eleventh General Assembly, 
from which the above resolution is obtained, it is shown 
that 


Mr. Goodrich, from the special committee to whom was referred 
the resolution providing for the relief of Catherine Desart, sub- 
mitted the following report: 


Your committee, to whom was referred the resolution provided 
for the relief of Catherine Desart, have instructed me to report | 
the accompanying bill. Goodrich, Chairman. 


The bill, House File No. 268, “A bill for an act for the relief of 
Catherine Desart” was read a first and second time and passed 
upon the file. 

The legislative record shows no further action upon 
this bill, either reference to the appropriation committee, 
report from such, or consideration by the house. Appar- 
ently no appropriation was made as contemplated by the 
resolution adopted, and without doubt Mrs. Desart and 
her crippled daughter languished in so far as any pro- 
vision for state aid. 


AN IOWA CONSULATE COAT OF ARMS 


And now comes the word that England may need to give 
up the strategically important Falkland Islands. This is 
an angle of the relations with Argentina involved in the 
recent trade treaty concerned mostly with England’s 
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meat supply. At present Great Britain maintains five 
bases within the Falkland islands dependencies. The 
bases are maintained primarily for meteorological pur- 
poses, but there may be undisclosed reason for their long 
occupancy. 


Meager rations in Britain recently brought her to 
a canvass of avenues of trading what she has to meet 
the immediate needs of her people. Years ago Iowa had 
passing interest in these far-away islands, located 260 
miles east of the southern tip of South America—one of 
the unusual places in the world. 


Near the close of the century an active and picturesque 
figure served effectively in the Iowa state senate in the 
person of the Rev. John E. Rowen, of the Wright-Ham- 
ilton-Hardin county district. He had been a minister of 
the United Presbyterian church, editor of the Belmond 
Herald, and an insurance man—a sufficiently wide range 
of activities to qualify him in securing enactment of laws 
upon subjects in which his district was interested. In 
this he was successful and made a creditable record as a 
legislator in the three sessions served. 


This Connecticut-born Yankee, a resident of Iowa over 
sixty years, then entered the U. S. consular service, be- 
coming consul at Port Stanley, down in those Falkland 
Islands. He remained in the consulate there ten years 
and is now remembered through residence there still of a 
granddaughter, Mrs. A. G. Barton, at Teal Inlet, twenty- 
five miles distant. She has preserved the consulate’s 
coat of arms given to her by her grandfather, he being 
the last U. 8. consul to serve at that post. 


Port Stanley claims residence of at least half the pop- 
ulation of the islands. Because of the bleak weather and 
temperature which seldom, even in summer time, rises 
above sixty degrees, peat fires are burned the year round. 
Only a dozen buildings have central heating and nearly 
all these belong to the colonial government. The islands 
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are swept by gales, rains and snowstorms, except for a 
brief period in the summer. Senator Rowen always said 
that they had but three seasons—December, January and 
winter. 


He was finally transferred to the consulate at Punta 
Arenas, Chile, where he continued in the consulate ser- 
vice four years more, though longing to remove from 
the antarctic climate. In 1911 he gave up that position 
and returned to Clarion, but eventually removed to the 
old farm northeast of that place where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, passing away May 1, 1914. 


MAKING KNOWN A COUNTRY 


Jan Struther: To visit a new country for the first time 
is great fun; but it is even greater fun to introduce some- 
body else to a country that you know. To play the courier 
or to be the runner of personally conducted tours satis- 
fies some deep-seated craving in the human soul. It makes 
you feel proud and powerful and protective—a superior 
being who has Been There Before. 


Curator’s Corner . . . By CLAubE R. Coox 


In bringing to the pages of this issue of THE ANNALS 
something of the history of aviation in Iowa, an effort 
has been made to record incidents while many of the par- 
ticipants are still present, making it possible to secure 
some data first hand. More writing of this kind will be 
undertaken in the future. 


But back to aviation, and my first ride in an airplane. 
_It was shortly after World War I. A young Tabor. lowa, 
business man, Raymond Laird, bought a small two seater 
and hired a pilot. They flew it to Randolph and landed 
in a pasture on the banks of the Nishnabotna river, just 
west of town. Many of us went down. It was there to 
take riders, and I was invited to go on the second trip. 
It was a revealing sight to see alfalfa and corn fields with 
corners coming together as though sawed out and laid in. 
I remember telling one skeptically inclined individual 
that he had never seen his wonderful farm, laying there 
in that remarkable valley in Fremont county, but that 
I had. 


Well, the next trip was taken, and in landing, the pilot 
wrecked the plane. High tension wires were ahead, and 
rather than risk those, the flier intentionally threw one 
wing over on the ground and snapped it almost off. That 
ended the flying for several days. We “tied” the air- 
craft down to driven stakes, and all went home. 


My next experience was with the Register-Tribune 
“Good News”. It was a Stinson eight-passenger creation 


with a landing speed of about eighty miles an hour. I had 
pinned a medal on a Boston bulldog at a band concert in 
Osceola, where we lived at the time. The dog had saved 
the family of his master from asphyxiation from a re- 
frigerator leaking carbon dioxide fumes. It was a project 
of the Register at the time to reward some animal for 
heroic action each year. 
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When the offer was made to me for this “heroic” act 
of mine, (this dog did not know me, and I did not know 
him, so I spent a week getting “acquainted” with him, 
but I did not know to what extent I had succeeded, nor how 
he would react on the bandstand) I replied I would like 
a ride in the “Good News” when it was going some place. 
So one day in October a registered letter from the 
Register requested me to be in Des Moines at 8:00 a.m. 
the next day. 

It was a very windy day. Leo Brennan was the pilot, 
and they were flying to Burlington where Charley Gas- 
chet, regular pilot, was on a good will tour with the Auto- 
giro, just recently acquired by the newspaper. Charley 
was taking carrier boys on short rides, and “Good News” 
was to fly to Davenport to select a landing field. With me 
were two or three passengers. It was a very rough ride, 
and I later accused Leo of adding a few touches to an 
already rugged flight. : 

At any rate, Knoxville was the last town I saw, for I 
took permanent possession of the washroom where I 
emitted breakfast and several previous meals orally. 
When we landed at Burlington, Leo looked in and said to 
me, “How do you feel?” “Rotten,” I replied. He said, 
“Just sit there for a while.” My retort was, “Sit here! 
I could not get out if I wanted to,” for I was stretched 
out on a bundle of papers in a semi-reclining position. 
I had, without knowing it, made an interesting discovery 
which was that reclining I was not sick or, at least, could 
prevent the final ascent of my abdomen wrong side out. 
He then told me it was diaphragmatic action that pro- 
duced the nausea and that reclining one did not experi- 
ence that. 

Returning I removed all the seat cushions and made a 
bed on the floor and came through splendidly. Only one 
thing worried me. He brought a pup home with him, 
which insisted snuggling right up to me. I prayed for 
that pup all the way home—that he would not get sick. 

Later trips to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and return, 


were without incident. 


Iowa’s Notable Dead 


Ray LYMAN WILBUR, educator and U. S. official, died at his Palo 
Alto home in California, June 26, 1949; born at Boonesboro, Iowa, 
April 18, 1875, the family moving to Jamestown, North Dakota, 
in 1883 when he was eight years old; later another move took them 
to Riverside, California, where the father practiced law and was a 
civic leader; was graduated from Stanford university in 1896 and 
from Cooper Medical college in San Francisco in 1899; became 
dean of the Stanford Medical school in 1911, and left campus for 
ian extended period of time only twice thereafter—the first time 
during World War I when he went to Washington as chief of the 
conservation division of the U. 8S. food administration, and the 
second time in 1929 when he became secretary of the interior in 
President Hoover’s cabinet, serving from 1929 to 19383; founded 
the California physician’s <ervice, a voluntary, prepaid health in- 
surance plan and forerunner of health care plans on the insurance 
principle, but was opposed to socialized medicine; headed Stanford 
university twenty-seven years, from 1916 to 1943, becoming chan- 
cellor upon his retirement; and only a week previous to his death 
had been able to attend Stanford graduating class exercises; his 
wife having died several years ago, he is survived by two daughters 
and three sons, and by his brother, Curtis Dwight Wilbur, the 
eminent Federal jurist, whe served as secretary of the navy in 
President Coolidge’s cabinet, a retired judge of the Ninth circuit 
court of appeals. 


VERNON E. PRICHARD, major general, U. S. army public relations 
chief, died in the explosion of the pleasure cruiser Halcyon, tak- 
ing on gas in a boat basin at the Corinthian Yacht club, on the 
Potomac river, Washington, D. C., July 10, 1949; born at Smith- 
land, Iowa, January 25, 1892; son of Jacob A. Prichard, of Onawa, 
Iowa, who died in the late 30’s; graduated from the Onawa high 
school in 1908, and later from Morningside college at Sioux 
City; graduated from West Point military academy in 1915; was 
an All-American football quarterback on the army team in 1913 
and captain of the team in 1914; married January 1, 1917 to 
Carlotte Blesse at Eagle Pass, Texas; served as a lieutenant in 
the punitive expedition to Mexico in 1916; went to France early 
in 1918 with the Second division; saw action in World War I at 
Verdun and Chateau Thierry, and entered Germany after the 
armistice as major attached to headquarters, Seventh army 
corps; a graduate of the Army War college, Washington, D. C., 
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the two-year course of the command and general staff school, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and the artillery school, Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma; held a professorship in military science and _ tactics 
at Yale university and an instructorship at West Point; served 
twice as an aid to commanding generals, once with General 
Bundy in 1918, and later with Gen. Hugh A. Drum. 


General Prichard served in World War II second in command 
at the 4th Armored division, and next activated the 14th Arm- 
ored division, commanding it until July 1944, then being called 
to head the 1st Armored division in Italy; next serving with Gen. 
Mark Clark’s 5th Army for the duration of the war; after close of 
field service he was military head of surplus property disposal 
in Europe, and next as head of plans and training for the army 
in occupied Germany until return to this country a few months 
ago to become the army’s public relation head; Mrs. Prichard, 
with him upon the vessel at time of the explosion, escaped in- 
jury, and survives with one daughter, Caralotta, also the gen- 
eral’s mother, Mrs. E. Grace Prichard, and three brothers, Judge 
George Prichard and Elbert Prichard, attorney, of Onawa, and 
Leslie Prichard of Emmetsburg, Iowa. 


ALEXANDER FELL WHITNEY, railroad labor leader, died July 16, 
1949, at his home in Cleveland, Ohio; born April 12, 18738, at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, son of the Rev. Joseph Leonard Whitney; 
attended high school at Cherokee, Iowa; worked as a “candy 
butcher” on the Illinois Central railroad through Iowa in the 
80’s; became a brakeman later and worked up through various 
stations in the employ of the railroads, finally in 1928, becoming 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, one of the 
world’s most powerful labor unions, including in its member- 
ship brakemen, switchmen, conductors, stewards, and other oper- 
ating employees; stood high in the radical group surrounding 
President Roosevelt and served upon numerous committees re- 
lating to labor activities and movements; on the seven-member 
United States delegation to the inter-American peace conference 
at Buenos Aires in 1936; crossed party lines in political cam- 
paigns and liked to quote the single-tax theories of Henry 
George; supported Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Robert 
M. LaFollette, Herbert Hoover, and Franklin Rosevelt; often- 
times trumpeted at Wall street; belonged to the Progressive 
Citizens of America but quit the organization when it announced 
the support of Henry Wallace for president; engaged in a spec- 
tacular tilt with President Truman and threatened to spend forty- 
seven million dollars of the railroad brotherhoods funds to defeat 
the president for re-election, but subsequently made his peace 
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with Truman and supported him; last official act was to authorize 
a strike of employees against the Southern Pacific railroad just 
a few hours prior to his death; survived by his second. wife, 
Dorothy Mae Whitney, whom he married in 1924, two sons, 
Gen. Joseph L. Whitney, of the air force reserve, and Everett A. 
Whitney, and a daughter, Mrs. Richard J. Olson, all of Chicago, 
Illinois, and children of his first wife, the former Grace E. Marsg- 
man of Hubbard, Iowa. 


EDWIN PERCY CHASE, editor and columnist, died at Washington, 
D. C., July 9, 1949; born in Anita, Iowa, November 2, 1879, son of 
Chas. F. and Ruth Dull Chase; moved to Atlantic the following 
year when his father founded the Cass County Democrat; gradu- 
ated from the Atlantic high school and employed for several years 
in the newpaper business and in county offices in Denver, Colo- 
rado; returned to Atlantic in 1902 and entered newspaper business 
with his father, later consolidating the papers there under name of 
News-Telegraph, which became a daily in 1908; edited the paper 
until the death of his father in 1927, when he became both editor 
and publisher; attained some fame as a writer, being awarded the 
Pulitzer award in 19338 as author of the best editorial of the year— 
“Where Is Our Money?”; active in Republican political circles and 
retired from publishing in 1937, moving to Washington, D. C., 
where for a year he was on the editorial staff of Hearst’s San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin; later became a columnist from the nation’s 
capital for the Atlantic News-Telegraph and the Iowa Daily Press 
association; while yet in Iowa served as 2 member of the Cass 
county defense council during World War I; a past president of 
the Atlantic Chamber of Commerce and the Atlantic Rotary club, 
and the state planning board; married in Alexandria, Virginia, 
March 15, 1823 to Jane Colton, a past librarian of the Iowa Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and only survivor. 


RILEY D. Moore, osteopath physician, explorer and anthropolo- 
gist, died. April 24, 1949, at Washington, D. C.; born in 1883 at 
Cherokee, Iowa, graduated from the American School of Osteo- 
pathy, Kirksville, Mo., in 1907, and entered practice at Grand 
Junction, Colo.; went to Washington in 1912 and joined the 
Smithsonian’s Department of Anthropology; visited Alaska under 
Smithsonian Institution auspices and, according to the United 
States Museum Report for that year, gathered a 630-piece ethnol- 
ogical collection on St. Lawrence Island which was the most 
thorough of its type ever presented the museum. During his 
career as an anthropologist, practiced osteopathy in the evenings, 
and in 1918 resigned from the Smithsonian and devoted full time 
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to osteopathy; enjoyed collecting Chinese coins as a hobby, and 
at the time of death his collection contained more than 2000 coins; 
a charter member of the Washington Lion’s Club, he addressed 
that group on Chinese coins the week prior to his death; taught 
himself Chinese to facilitate his coin collecting, also an amateur 
magician and a former president of the Society of American 
Magicians; had authored various magazine articles on subjects 
ranging from osteopathy and Eskimo life to history and medicine; 
although he never practiced law, was a graduate of National 
University law school, of Washington, a member of All Souls 
Unitarian Church and belonged to various osteopathic, anthropolog- 
ical and exploring clubs; survived by his wife, Mrs. Ruth Collette 
Moore, of Washington; a daughter, Mrs. Juan Yriart, whose 
husband, formerly first secretary of the Uraguayan Embassy, 
now is stationed at Annecy, France; a sister, Mrs. Margaret 
Thornton, Salt Lake City, and three brothers, Berwyn T., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Gilchrist, San Francisco, Calif., and Zene Moore, of 
Oakland, Calif. 


EDWARD MARSH WILLIAMS, physician and educator, died at Os- 
kaloosa, Iowa, May 17, 1949; born at Lake Mills, Wisconsin, 
October 6, 1870, son of Robert and Gracia Marsh Williams; be- 
gan teaching science and directing athletics at Friends Univer- 
sity at Wichita, Kansas, when it was organized in 1898, for four 
years; there met Evangaline Pollard, teacher of Greek and Latin, 
whom he married at Sterling, Kansas, June 14, 1900; went to 
the Chicago high schools, Le Grange, in 1902, where he also 
taught science and directed athletics three years, during which 
time he pursued medical studies in Rush Medical college; went to 
University of Oklahoma in 1905 and became intensely interested 
in public health and helped organize the medical school of that 
university, being a fellow teacher with Dr. Upjohn; on establish- 
ment of state board of health of Oklahoma assisted in securing 
enactment of law permanently locating its laboratories at the 
university; removed to St. Louis in 1907 to teach in the depart- 
ment of pharmacology at St. Louis university, also having 
charge of the x-ray and Out-clinic of St. John’s hospital; located 
at Oskaloosa, Iowa, in 1912, to be associated with his brother Dr. 
B. G. Williams at Mercy hospital; became active in Mahaska 
county and state medical and public health circles; appointed by 
Gov. N. E. Kendall to membership on the state board of health 
and is credited with assisting State Health Commissioner Henry 
Albert in broadening the scope and character of the department’s 
work; surviving in addition to the widow are five daughters, 
two sisters and two brothers. 
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Dr. G. A. ALLI8AND, physician and community leader, died at 
Atlantic, Iowa, July 9, 1949; born at Darlington, Penn., May 1, 
1875; the son of John and Marian Alliband; moved with parents 
when eight years old to a farm southeast of Griswold, Iowa; 
graduated from the Griswold high school, and following gradua- 
tion from the University of Nebraska Medical school in 1904, 
entered the practice of medicine at Elliott, Iowa; removed to 
Atlantic in 1928 and associated with Dr. C. R. Jones in Jones 
hospital until establishing his own practice; served as city health 
officer and in his practice of medicine over forty-five years, 
devoted himself to the best interests of the community; active in 
civic clubs and municipal movements; received in February last 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce award as the outstanding 
Atlantic citizen of 1948, and being ill in the hospital at that time 
the trophy was accepted for him by his wife, the recognition 
given for “devotion to the community above the demands of his 
profession” in recognition of his willingness to serve the health 
needs of his community, despite his own failing health; married 
in Elliott to Stella Thompson, November 22, 1911, the survivors 
being the widow, four sons, Glen of Worthington, Minn., John 
of Atlantic, Dr. George of Omaha, Dr. Harold of Atlantic, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Albert Nelson, of Fresno, California; a member 
of the Methodist church, the Masons, the Rotary club and the 
Iowa Medical society. 


J. WILBUR DOLE, educator and legislator, died July 17, 1949, at 
Iowa City, Iowa; born February ‘7, 1867, in Jefferson county, 
Iowa, on a farm later owned by himself for many years, the son 
of Joe R. and Marie E. Dole; graduated from Parsons college in 
1894; taught in rural schools, high school and as principal of 
village school, and for fourteen years served as secretary of the 
Fairfield school board; was postmaster at Fairfield 1916-1921; 
served as a member of the board of trustees of the Fairfield 
public library and as secretary; served many years as Democrat 
county chairman and congressional committeeman; a representa- 
tive in the Iowa General Assembly 1933-34; a director of the 
Fairfield engine company; interested for years in nature study, 
botany and birds, being the author of the legislative resolution 
in the Forty-fifth General Assembly which made the Goldfinch 
the official bird; a member of the Iowa Ornithologists Union, 
the Iowa Academy of Science, and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Odd Fellows and Masonic orders, 
and the Presbyterian church; served as noble grand and grand 
conductor of the I.0.0.F. grand lodge of Iowa, and held many 
civic posts during his useful life in Fairfield. 
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Dr. AUGUST ENGELBRECHT, educator, emeritus college president, 
died at his home at Waverly, Iowa, June 5, 1949; born at Neider- 
elsungen, Cassel, Germany; came to America in 1873 at the age of 
eleven and settled at Iowa City, with his mother, sister and broth- 
ers, his father having died the same year; entered Wartburg 
college at Mendota, Illinois, in 1875 and in 1875 enrolled at Wart- 
burg Teachers Seminary which had just been opened in Waverly, 
graduating in June 1882; entered teaching profession at Paducah, 
Kentucky, and was later at Defiance, Ohio, where he met Maria 
Deindoerfer, who became his wife September 27, 1886; began house- 
keeping in Chicago where he was a parochial school teacher at 
Trinity Lutheran church; removed to Waverly in 1900 where he 
was called as a faculty member of Wartburg college, serving there 
for forty-four years, being director for twenty-four years; 
awarded the honorary LL.D. degree in 1948 by Wartburg college; 
many years served as treasurer of the Iowa Synod and on the 
Waverly city council from 1896 to 1909, and instrumental in secur- 
ing the Lutheran Children’s home for Waverly; survived by three 
sons and two daughters, three children dying in infancy and the 
wife preceding him in death on December 31, 1941. 


Ira W. JONES, lawyer and legislator, died at his home in Clear 
Lake, Iowa, June 7, 1949; born at Boston, Erie county, New York, 
February 28, 1877, the son of Murray and Amelia Jones, with 
whom he came to a farm rear Allison in Butler county, Iowa, at 
three years of age, where he resided until 1899, when he entered 
Iowa State college, graduating in the scientific course in 1903; 
entered the law school at Drake university, graduating in 1905; 
also received law degree from Yale university; located at Clear 
Lake, where he has since practiced law; married Bertha Mont- 
gomery in 1906; active in civic welfare; made a member of the 
public library board in 1915 and became chairman in 1922, which 
position he continued to hold until his death; a member of various 
fraternal orders, and the Lions club, being a charter member of the 
latter and served as district governor one year; was Republican 
county chairman four years; represented his county in the Thirty 
sixth and Thirty-seventh general assemblies, and a member of the 
Congregational church; survived by his wife and a son, Dr. Law- 
rence M. Jones, of Baltimore, Maryland, a daughter, Betty, pre- 
ceding him in death in 1930. 


BEN J. GIBSON, attorney general and legislator, died at Rochester, 
Minnesota, July 8, 1949; born in Adams county, Iowa, November 
13, 1882; one of six children, his mother, Mrs. Virginia Gibson, 
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still living at Nodaway, Iowa; educated in schools of Adams county, 
the University of Nebraska, and received his law degree from the 
University of Nebraska law school; began the practice of law in 
1906 at Corning, in his home county; served as county attorney 
from 1908 to 1912; elected state senator for the Sixth district, but 
did not complete the term, resigning in 1917 to volunteer in World 
War I, becoming a Third Iowa and 72nd U. S. infantry captain; 
returned to the practice of law in 1919; elected attorney general 
of Iowa in 1920 and re-elected twice thereafter; retired from office 
in 1927 and entered the practice of law in Des Moines; married 
September 5, 1905, to Anna Rolston, of Adams county, who with 
two sons, Wendell B. and Ben. J. Jr., survive him; a member of 
bar associations, fraternities and clubs and the Central Presby- 
terian church of Des Moines. 


WiLL14aM HENRY GEORGE, inventor and industrialist, died at Fair- 
field, Iowa, March 19, 1949; born June 24, 1862, at Durant, Iowa, 
son of Clark and Martha Morrison George; united in marriage 
October 18, 1883 to Olive Nolte, who survives, the couple having 
celebrated their sixty-fifth wedding anniversary last year; enjoyed 
long and successful career in Iowa as an inventor and manufac- 
turer; organized the Excelsior Thresher Tooth company at Dexter, 
Iowa, doing a nation-wi-le busness; designed several models of 
hand-power washing machines shortly after 1900, when he set up 
the Dexter Washer firm, which was reorganized and removed 
to Fairfield, Iowa, in 1912, and enlarged from time to time as he 
originated a number of important mechanical devices connected 
with the washing machine business; retired in 1929 from position 
of general manager of the organization; survived in addition to 
his wife, by a son, Dr. Clark W. George, of Fairfield, Mrs. Foss 
Heaton, Creston, and Mrs. Cody Luce, of Moravia, Iowa, another 
daughter, Verna, having passed away in 1897. 


